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MEASURES AND NUMERALS 


The Toda measure of length is the mogaz or mogot, which 
corresponds to the cubit, being the length from the elbow to 
the tips of the fingers. The word is probably related to 
mogal, the term for fore-arm. 

The usual measure of capacity for liquids is the Aud?, said 
to be equal to about four pints. Another measure is the Roni, 
two of which make one Aud#. The dvi probably corresponds 
to the milking vessel, or pum. 

For measuring out grain, the Todas use a special table of 
measures consisting of é& and Awd, eleven é& making one 
kwé, When measuring out grain, modifications of the 
ordinary numerals are used. 

In the following lines I give these on the right-hand side of 
the page, those on the left being the ordinary numerals. Urak 
is the equivalent of ud dk, or one measure. 


ud one ardk 

ord two . trak 

mad three mak 

nonk four opont 

ud five oidh 

ar six drak 

dor cu seven dith or enh 

ot eight otk 

unpoth nine unpak 

poth ten pothik 

‘ponud eleven ukwwd 

ponerd twelve ponerdik 
ponmad thirteen ponneititih 
‘ponnonk or pink fourteen ‘ponnonkak 
ponuds or pods fifteen pontuedsitle 

par sixteen parte i 
Po or pir seventeen poiile 

fat eighteen pitak 

ponpoth nineteen ponpothik 

evoth twenty evothik 

evoth ud twenty-one evothudék (doubtful) 
evoth erd twenty-two i 


ikwa 
evoth mtd twenty-three thwa tirdk 
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mopoth thinty ‘hao itt 
mopoth sta thin thee abies 
nifoth forty mitkhwa idk 
ndpoth aie forfour nakhwa : 
epoth ; fifty ndkhwa rte 
epoth is fyfve aiiwa 
isthe sixty atid oft 
roth tr aia < rw : : 
évoth aaieaty: Qrwa apo 
ovoth * cateaiy bevels ohwa 
étvoth : eighty : okwa wth 
itvoch or ghey eign otkwa 
an ninety ; otkwd ava 
unvoth Gate inetyiniae eho 
nN hundred Npbuid 


Above a hundred the numbers of Awd are continued to 
potkwé, ponudkwd, &c., up to twenty kwd, which make one 
siligh, and then the people begin again at the beginning. |" __ 


This occurrence of the number eleven is probably) a 
consequence of the transactions between Todas and Badagas. 
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There was some reason to believe that the true Toda measure 
is the @& (probably a contraction of achok) and that the 
Badagas brought their grain to the Todas in vessels called 
kwé, The kwé contained eleven of the Toda dk, and 
hence came about the very unusual proportion between two 
measures. 

In giving ages or any other period of time, the word for 
year, kwddr, is often abbreviated to wd; thus udpoth kwodr, 
forty years, becomes ndpothwd. 

In counting the Todas use their fingers largely and have a 
special method of indicating the numbers, To signify one, 
the thumb is placed against the tip of the little finger ; for 
two, against the tip of the ring finger ; for three, against the 
middle finger; for four, against the forefinger ; for five, the — 
tip of the index finger is placed over the nail of the thumb; — 
the same position is used for six, while that for seven is the 
same as for four, and so on, so that when ten is reached the 
thumb is resting again on the tip of the little finger. 


MONEY 


The Todas use the ordinaty Indian currency. In their 
legends and ceremonies there is frequent reference to the 
panm, or four-anna piece. 

Among the coins used by the Todas at the funeral cere- 
monies there are many of considerable age with Arabic 
inscriptions, and the earlier visitors to the hills describe the 
Todas as possessing old Venetian gold pieces. In the legend 
telling how the Aaltmokh of the Nodrs ¢é dispersed the in- 
yading Coorgs (p. 114), the boy made use of a small gold — 
coin called pirpanm, which he had in his possession. 


THE CALENDAR 


The Todas have twelve months, each of which begins with 
the new moon. The first month of the Toda year is Zaz, 
which begins with the new moon in October, so that this 
month usually includes part of October and part of November. 
Some of the chief Toda ceremonies, such as that of ¢emtiit- 
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usthchi and the more important ceremonies of erkumptthpimi, 
take place soon after the new moon marking the commence- 
ment of this month, and these ceremonies were sometimes 
said to signalise the beginning of a new year. The following 
are the names of the Toda months, with the periods of our 
year to which they approximately correspond :— 


Tat October—November 
Emioti November—December 
Kadrl December—January 
Aléni January—February 
Nalini February—March 
Ani March—April 

Atheri April—May 

Adi May—June 

Outné June—July 

Peritithé July—Angust 
Tudeivi August—September 
Kirdivi September—October. 


Each month has thirty days. A record is kept of the 
number of days from one new moon to the full moon, and 
from that to the next new moon, The full moon is counted 
as being on the fifteenth day after the new moon, and the new 
moon as being on the sixteenth day after the full moon, 


THE WEEK 


The names for the days of the week are as follows :— 


Asvom Sunday 
Titvom Monday 
Om Tuesday 
Pathvom Wednesday 
Tim ‘Thursday 
Pilévom Friday 


Thanivom or Tanivom Saturday. 


According to Schmid, who wrote in 1837, Om is regarded 
as the first day of the week. Schmid also notes that the 
names for Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday agree in etymo- 
logy with Tamil, Wednesday being Buddha’s day and Friday. 
the day of Venus. He gives E¢nat as an alternative name’ 
for Saturday. “1 
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ASTRONOMICAL IDEAS 


We have already seen that the Todas reverence the sun, 
and that the period of the moon is of the greatest importance 
in the regulation of the times for their ceremonies. In this 
chapter we have to deal with their views as to the nature of 
these bodies and of the stars. 


THE SUN 


The Todas believe that when the sun goes down in the west, 
it goes to Amnédr. The same sun illuminates both worlds, 
and this is shown very well in the story of Kwoto; when 
this demi-god tied down the sun, there was darkness both in 
this world and in the other, and the people of Amnédr joined 
with those of this world in imploring that the sun should be 
restored to its proper place. 

When the Todas know that there is going to be an eclipse 
of the sun, they abstain from food, but they do not shout out 
during the eclipse as we shall see they do in the case of the 
moon. When the eclipse is over, they have a feast with 
ashkkartpimi. 


THE Moon 


The new moon is called mut and the full moon nérv. We 
have already seen the enormous influence of the period 
of the moon in Toda ceremonial and I have given above 
the method of counting between the periods of new and 
full moon so as to know the correct day of the new moon 
if for any reason it should not be visible. 

The Todas see a figure in the moon which they call srs, 
the hare! The following story not only shows how the hare 
comes to be there, but also furnishes the explanation of 
eclipses of the moon and the origin of the Paikara river.* 

Two men who were matchuni (see p. 501) went out one 
day to fetch honey. After a time they separated, and one 

1 In India the marks on the moon are frequently supposed to represent-&-hare. 


2 For another version of this story obtained by Mr. Thurston, see \Butdletin, 
iv. ps 1. 


* LA 
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found honey, while the other found none. The man who 
found the honey put it into a dairy vessel called pun, which 
he hid in a tree, and when he met the other did not tell 
him of his good fortune. After a time the pun containing 
honey which had been put in the tree suddenly broke, and the 
vessel became a snake, while the honey became the Paikara 
river. The snake ran after the man who had hidden the 
honey, and when the man saw the snake coming after him, he 
ran away. As he was being pursued, a hare came between 
the man and the snake. Then the man threw his cloak over 
the hare and hid himself, and the snake ran after the 
hare. The hare ran to the sky followed by the snake, and 
they came near the sun, which said, “Don’t come near me 
because I am very hot. Goto the moon!” So the hare went 
to the moon, and the moon said, “Do not be afraid ; I will 
protect you till the end of the world.” The snake still goes 
sometimes to catch the hare in the moon, and when he goes 
the moon becomes dark and some people fire guns and send 
up rockets and the Todas shout. When it is known that 
there is going to be an eclipse the Todas abstain from food, 
and when they see the moon being eclipsed they shout 
out. 

I was told that there was another incident of the story 
connected with shooting stars, but I was unable to obtain an 
account of it. 


PLANETS 


The Todas know Venus, which they call P2/i, and they also 
speak of the “ morning star.” 


CONSTELLATIONS AND STARS 


The Todas have names for several stars or constellations. 
The Pleiades are called Kadsht and the constellation is 
believed to be composed of six stars. 

Another heavenly body which I could not identify is called 
Keirt. Keirthas already been mentioned in Chap. XIV,, andy 
it is the evil influence of this body which is chiefly feared after 

QQ 
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childbirth. It is said to be a star which is never present 
in the same part of the sky as Kadsht, The reason for this 
is that once Keirt and Kadsht fought together, Kadsht had 
six men and Keirt only one. Keirt broke the leg of one of 
the six men, so that now there are five stars close together in 
the Pleiades and one lags behind. On account of this quarrel 
Swami ruled that Kadsht and Keirt must never be together, 
but that when Kadsht is on one side of the sky, Kezrt must 
always be on the other. 

When talking about Kezrt in connexion with the ceremony 
of going to the seclusion-hut, it was said that Kezrt was near 
the sun and that the sun was dangerous because Keirt was 
near it. It seemed that Keirt was always near the sun, which 
led me to suspect at first that it was Venus. It was quite 
clear, however, that this was not so. No one could show me 
Keirt, nor was anyone clear as to the part of the sky in 

‘ which it was to be seen at any time in the night, and I think 
it most probable that this mysterious inhabitant of the sky is 
not a star at all, but a being allied to the Hindu Ketw. On 
the other hand, at a funeral attended by Samuel, the setting 
of Kadsht and the appearance of Keirt was taken as the 
sign that the proceedings of the aszaramkedr might begin, 
which looks as if Keért was a real heavenly body. I think 
it is most probable that the whole idea of the injurious 
influence of Keirt is borrowed from the Badagas, and, if this 
is the case, the Toda word is probably merely an altered 
form of Ketu. I was told that Keirt was a Badaga word 
and that the Badagas feared its influence on women after 
childbirth, 

A group of stars called Pddimin, or porcupine star, corre- 
sponds to the stars in the sword of Orion, They are regarded 
as a porcupine from which the three stars of the belt are 
trying to escape. 

A constellation of seven stars is called Katikd/min. From 
the description it appeared to be the Great Bear, This 
constellation was not visible, but when I made a drawing 
of its seven chief stars, it was at once recogniséd as 
Katikélmin, are 

A single star called sitkati is almost certainly. Sirius. 
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This star was not visible in the evenings during my visit, and 
at first Jupiter was pointed out to me as Jsh¢kati, but this 
was certainly wrong. Jshtkati appeared to correspond to 
the Badaga etwkadichi, which means “bull deceiving.” The 
origin of the name is that one night a Badaga went out from 
his house and saw a very bright star, so bright that he thought 
it was the morning star. So he let his bulls out from the 
enclosure in which he had put them for the night. When a 
long time passed and it did not become day, the man said, 
“Tet the star be called etukadichi,” 

A pair of stars to which the Todas give the names of 
Thdrvalmokh and Tidiishté are near Aldebaran, forming part 
of the Hyades (probably y and ¢ Tauri). The following 
story tells how these stars come to be in the sky. 

Once on the hills there was a bird with young. The mother 
went away to get food and a snake came to eat the young 
ones, When the young birds saw the snake climbing up the 
tree, they called out to Kudursami, who is above. He heard 
their cry and took them to the sky. The name of the bird 
was ¢fdrval, and so one star is called éddrvalmokh, The 
thdrval still sings “ Kudursami trrrrrr? 

According to another version, the bird ¢@drval had offended 
Swami, and as a punishment Swami took its young and they 
became the two stars. 

This story appears to be a well-known Indian folk-tale, and 
it has certainly been a recent acquisition of the Todas. 

It will be seen that there is much reason to believe that the 
greater part, if not all of the ideas of the Todas about the 
stars have been borrowed. In their own folk-lore there seems 
to be very little concerning the heavenly bodies except in the 
story of the man and the honey, and I even suspect this to be 
a borrowed legend which has been somewhat modified by 
Toda ideas. 

It is interesting, and I think important, that references to 
Swami occur in these stars-myths, In an earlier chapter I 
have given it as my opinion that the idea of Swami has only 
recently been acquired by the Todas, and I attach importance 
to the occurrence of the name in legends which have certainly 
been borrowed from another race. 





Q@Q2 
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GAMES: 


It is not altogether easy to draw the line between Toda 
games and Toda ceremonies. The sport which is practised 
with the greatest zest is undoubtedly the catching of the 
buffaloes at the funeral ceremonies, and in the old days when 
the marvainolkedr lasted two days, the first day, devoted to 
catching the buffaloes and putting them in the pen, must 
have been largely of a sportive character. Even now it is 
evident that the catching of the buffaloes is a spectacle which 
is much enjoyed by all in spite of the sad event which has led 
to its taking place. 

The Todas have, however, pure games, though it is doubt- 
ful whether some of them have not acquired ina certain degree 
a ceremonial character. 

In one of these games called narthpimi, a boy squeezes 
through a narrow tunnel formed by a flat slab of stone over 
two upright slabs. Two boys start from different distances, 
and the object of the nearer boy is to squeeze through the 
tunnel before the other can touch his feet. I did not 
have an opportunity of seeing this game,and I only saw the 
stones with which it is played at one village. This was at 
Nédrs, where the three stones are called menkars and mark 
the spot at which one of the ordinary buffaloes is killed at the 
funeral ceremonies. The menkars is shown in Fig. 12 in 
front of and a little to the right of the entrance to the dairy. 

Another game resembling tip-cat is called e/n, and at some 
villages there is a special stone where the game is played. A 
piece of wood pointed at both ends is propped against the 
stone and struck with a stick, and should be caught by some- 
one at a distance. The name for this game is probably 
Badaga,! and this suggests that the game has been borrowed 
from this people. 

According to Breeks another game called Aéridlapimi, 
resembling ‘puss in the corner, is played by the Todas. The 
name suggests a true Toda game and I regret that I knon 
nothing about it. 


1 The game is described by Breeks and Thurston under the name df, wikia Et 
this again is certainly not Toda. 
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One day I observed a stone near the village of Pakhalkudr, 
and, asking whether it was for tip-cat, was told of a different 
game. Ifa man jumped high enough at the stone, he could 
see the top of a certain hill. On jumping at the stone I 
could not see the hill, but by going a little way back, I found 
that it became visible, and as far as I could judge, the jump 
necessary at the stone would be a possible though a good 
performance. 

At many villages there is a large globular stone called 
tukitthkars (lifted stone) and in another of the Toda games 
this stone is lifted. A man should be able to lift it to the 
shoulder, but this can now rarely, if ever, be done, and some 
of the stones can only be lifted a little way from the ground. 
Mr. Thurston saw the stone at Nodrs lifted as high as the 
pit of the stomach. These stones seem to afford clear 
evidence of the degeneration of the Todas in physical 
strength, There is little doubt that they could be lifted 
much better by the Todas of a generation or two ago. Thus 
there is a stone at Nidrsi which was brought by the grand- 
father of Kudrmaskutan (43) in the pocket of his puthulé 
from a place called Attibadi at a considerable distance from 
Nidrsi. At the present time no Toda can do more than lift 
the stone a little way from the ground, The ¢whuttthkars 
may not be lifted either on the madnol or the palinol. 
Feasts are prohibited on these days, and it is probable that 
the stone was often lifted on festive occasions. There is 
evidence that, in some places at any rate, the stone has 
acquired in some degree a sacred character. Thus, at the 
village of Kiudr, one of the most sacred of Toda dairies, the 
tukitthkars Yies on a raised wall surrounding the dairy and 
in this situation would most certainly acquire some of the 
sanctity of its surroundings. 

The Todas are very interested in athletic feats performed 
by any of their number and sometimes put up memorials of 
such feats. Thus, at Pishkwosht there are two stones marking 
the distance once jumped bya Toda. Such an athletic feat may 
be made the subject of a bet. Thus, four generations ago, 
one of the ancestors of Kudrmaskutan (43) jumped a streai 
called Kavageir, winning eighteen akh (three-year-o 
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buffaloes) from a Badaga by doing so. Bets of this kind are 
probably only made with Badagas, and betting is almost 
certainly not properly a Toda custom. 

In addition to developed games, the Todas, and especially 
the children, often play with mimic representations of objects 
from practical life. Near the villages I have seen small 
artificial buffalo-pens and fireplaces made by the children in 
sport. On the hill of Mirson, where the chief council used to 
be held, I found a small pen, well built and with a gate, and 
was assured that it was made in sport by the children only a 
few years ago. This hill is one on which there are many 
cairns and such mimic representations may possibly mystify 
some future archeologist. 

The commonest toys with which the children play are little 
imitation buffalo horns made of wood (see Fig. 35). In the 
legend, the boy Kuzkarv played with such horns, and even 
little children in arms may be seen fondling these play- 
things. The horns are burnt with the body at the funeral 
ceremonies, but only at those of males, though this rule was 
infringed at the funeral of Sinerani. In the funeral lament 
for his wife Teitnir speaks of their playing with imitation 
horns and imitation bracelets, so that adults evidently amuse 
themselves in this way as well as children. 

Another imitation sport I have often seen is that of boys 
or youths hanging on the horns and round the necks of 
buffaloes exactly as is done when catching the animals at the 
funeral ceremonies. The skill shown at these ceremonies 
is probably the result of long practice in play of this kind. 

Nearly all thes mes are connected in some way with the 
buffalo or the dairy, in some cases only remotely, as when 
the menkars of Nodrs is used for the narthpimi game, 
while the éwhitthkars may be kept by the dairy. Only one 
of the games so far described is wholly unconnected with 
the dairy, and this, the e/n game, has a name which suggests 
that it has been borrowed, 

Though the Todas have, as we see, a fair number of 
games, they are not much given to playing them. I never 
saw one of the more developed games in progress, and (tl 
formed a great contrast to my previous ethnological experien 1 
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in Torres Straits, where hardly a day would pass without 
seeing games being played. 

The chief interest in the case of the Todas is the clear - 
evidence they give of games arising owing to the sportive 
imitation by children of the more serious occupations of their 
elders. In some of these cases the games so arising are 
useful in providing the younger members of the community 
with practice in feats which they will in later life be called 
upon to perform, 


RIDDLES 


The Todas are very fond of riddles, which they call qerat. 
The following are examples :— 


Mers allath karthti, pot illith ndti? Ma, neln, 
Udder without milks, mouth without drinks ? Rain, earth, 


Le. What is it that gives milk without an udder, what is it 
that drinks without a mouth? Rain, earth. 


Urk “mers illdth, — dak hal illith, —athinu? ‘Kadi, 
In (or to) village udder without, in forest leg without, what is it? Hen, 
‘fob, 
snake, 

Kerad mokh pertd ain, por mokh herd ain? Kidr, 


Little son big becomes, big son_—ittle becomes? Horn, 
hevi. 
car, 

This riddle depends on a comparison of the horn and ear 
of the buffalo. The horn of the calf is very small, the ear 
is relatively large. 

Pio phvadi, haim Aaimadi? Téf. 
Flower does not blossom, berry does not ripen? Fern. 


Warédr nolm, mokh — pachtam, pir drchtam, ithithanithi 


Whole year — days, son begetting, pregnant, this is custom 
ank? — Pishkimin. 
to it? 


Pishkimén is a tree which bears flowers or is giving frui 
the whole year round. 
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Puchérdntdr ——_adetpolodthi? Kidi — kigiti. 
Calls out if why that saysno? Cock —_ crows. 


What is it that calls out and no one replies? The cock. 


Neln tri hai, fon tirt piv? Eln, 
Earth goes round fruit, sky goes round flower? —_‘The tip-eat game. 

Mudat pir vatvat, pin marsvati; pin pir 

First pregnant — who becomes, later is delivered; later__ pregnant 
vateai, — mudil —-marsvati? Timi, hod}. 

who becomes, first. is delivered? A grain, barley. 


Tami or samai (patm) is the grain from which patchershi, 
one of the chief Toda foods, is made. It shows above the 
ground later than barley, but is reaped earlier. 

I did not hear of any mechanical puzzles or tricks used by 
the Todas, and it was quite clear that they had no knowledge 
of cat’s-cradle. 


POETRY AND Music 


I have given two samples of Toda poetry in the chapter 
on funeral ceremonies, These are the chief occasions on 
which songs are composed, but they are also made when 
a new dairy is being built, and may be composed and 
sung on any festive occasion. The general name for com- 
positions of this kind is Aunedsti, and certain men have 
special reputations as composers. The most noted of recent 
times was a man named Mervoin belonging to the family of 
Kiugi. 

Of those now living, Teitnir, whose two funeral songs I 
have given, is a noted composer, and I was told of six other 
men who were especially gifted in this way. 

Though I have called these compositions songs, they 
should, perhaps, rather be called recitations, hey are 
certainly not songs with any musical accompaniment. I 
understood, though I*am not clear about this, that the clauses, 
or kwarzam, of the funeral poems are said in a low voice “in 
the throat,” so that they are not understood by the people 
who hear them. If this is correct, the funeral Awarsam. 
resemble in this respect those of which the prayers consist. — 





The Toda poets also compose songs on any festive! 


_ + ee 
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occasion, and Mr. Thurston! has recorded examples of 
several such compositions. 

Dancing takes place at the funeral ceremonies, and 
exhibitions of these or other dances are sometimes given by 
the Todas. The only dancing I saw was at a funeral and 
it was of the simplest possible description, the men who 
took part forming a circle and moving slowly round and 
round, 

The only musical instrument of the Todas is a simple 
flute, called the duguri, It is shown in Fig. 68, where it is 
being played by the man on the right. The instrument is 
not much used by the Todas and is not, so far as I know 
played on any ceremonial occasion. The music at the 
funeral ceremonies is always performed by Kotas, 


* Bull. iv. po 7. 





CHAPTER XXV 
LANGUAGE 


My chief purpose in writing this chapter is to give informa- 
tion which, I hope, may increase the value of the linguistic 
material which is scattered throughout this book, and es- 
pecially to describe some of the doubts and difficulties which 
T encountered in my attempts to reduce the Toda language 
to writing. 

At the end of the chapter I give some new facts relating to 
the sacred and secret languages of the Todas, and I will 
begin with a brief sketch of the views commonly held on the 
linguistic position of the Toda language. 

The Nilgiri Hills are situated at the point of junction of 
three of the chief linguistic districts of Southern India. In 
the country on the South and East, Tamil is spoken ; on the 
West, the language is Malayalam, and the people of Mysore 
to the North speak chiefly Canarese. The Todas live at this 
meeting-place of three languages, but owing to their isolated 
position their language is not a blend of these, but has very 
definite and distinctive characters of its own, as might, indeed, 
be expected from the character of the people. The Badagas 
with whom the Todas have much intercourse speak a corrupt 
form of Canarese, and the Todas have undoubtedly borrowed 
many words from their language. 

” Previous writers have differed in their views on the special 
affinities of the Toda language. No one has now, I think, 
any doubt that the language is Dravidian. Bernhard Schmid, 
who wrote in 1837, appears to me to have known more of 

1 Madras Journ, Lit. aud Sci., 1837, vol. v. p. 155+ 
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the true Toda language than anyone who has written since, 
and he ascribed two-thirds of the Toda vocabulary to Tamil 
and was unable to trace the remaining third to any other 
language. Caldwell believed the language of the Todas to 
be most closely allied to Tamil. According to Pope* the 
language was originally old Canarese with the addition of a 
few Tamil forms, but he has included in his vocabulary 
words which have probably been borrowed from the Badagas. 

The linguistic material which I have collected is far more 
extensive than that which was available at the time Pope 
wrote his sketch, and though the material is in one way less 
satisfactory since it has been collected after thirty more years 
of Toda intercourse with the outside world, it is in another 
way more satisfactory than any previous material in that by 
far the larger part of it is derived from the formule used in 
the religious ceremonies and in magic. It is, of course, well 
known that an ancient language may linger on in religious 
and magical formula long after it has disappeared from 
ordinary speech, and when I discovered how many of these 
formula were preserved by the Todas, I made a point of 
collecting as many as possible in the hope that they might 
preserve relics of the ancient speech of the Todas. 

In collecting this material I suffered under grave dis- 
advantages ; firstly in not being a phonologist, and secondly, 
in my ignorance of any Dravidian language. I had had, 
however, a fairly large experience in taking down unwritten 
languages phonetically, and, whatever the errors into which 
I have fallen, I hope that they are consistent throughout my 
record. Asa matter of fact, I find my spelling to be fairly 
constant, words taken down from different individuals and on 
different occasions being written in the same way. 

From one point of view my ignorance of Dravidian 
languages is not an unmixed evil. When anyone hears a 
language which is allied to one he knows, it is almost 
impossible to avoid being influenced by this knowledge. This 


1 A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 2nd ed., London,» 


1875, Pp. 557- 3 
2 Outlines of the Tuda Grammar appended to Marshall's Phrenolegist 
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At the end of the chapter I give some new facts relating to 
the sacred and secret languages of the Todas, and I will 
begin with a brief sketch of the views commonly held on the 
linguistic position of the Toda language. 

The Nilgiri Hills are situated at the point of junction of 
three of the chief linguistic districts of Southern India. In 
the country on the South and East, Tamil is spoken ; on the 
West, the language is Malayalam, and the people of Mysore 
to the North speak chiefly Canarese. The Todas live at this 
meeting-place of three languages, but owing to their isolated 
position their language is not a blend of these, but has very 
definite and distinctive characters of its own, as might, indeed, 
be expected from the character of the people. The Badagas 
with whom the Todas have much intercourse speak a corrupt 
form of Canarese, and the Todas have undoubtedly borrowed 
many words from their language. 

- Previous writers have differed in their views on the special 
affinities of the Toda language. No one has now, I think, 
any doubt that the language is Dravidian. Bernhard Schmid, 
who wrote in 1837, appears to me to have known more of 

1 Madras Journ, Lit, and Sci. 1837, vol. Vv. p. 155+ 7. 
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the true Toda language than anyone who has written since, 
and he ascribed two-thirds of the Toda vocabulary to Tamil 
and was unable to trace the remaining third to any other 
language. Caldwell? believed the language of the Todas to 
be most closely allied to Tamil. According to Pope? the 
language was originally old Canarese with the addition of a 
few Tamil forms, but he has included in his vocabulary 
words which have probably been borrowed from the Badagas. 

The linguistic material which I have collected is far more 
extensive than that which was available at the time Pope 
wrote his sketch, and though the material is in one way less 
satisfactory since it has been collected after thirty more years 
of Toda intercourse with the outside world, it is in another 
way more satisfactory than any previous material in that by 
far the larger part of it is derived from the formula used in 
the religious ceremonies and in magic. It is, of course, well 
known that an ancient language may linger on in religious 
and magical formule long after it has disappeared from 
ordinary speech, and when I discovered how many of these 
formula were preserved by the Todas, I made a point of 
collecting as many as possible in the hope that they might 
preserve relics of the ancient speech of the Todas. 

In collecting this material I suffered under grave dis- 
advantages ; firstly in not being a phonologist, and secondly, 
in my ignorance of any Dravidian language. I had had, 
however, a fairly large experience in taking down unwritten 
languages phonetically, and, whatever the errors into which 
I have fallen, I hope that they are consistent throughout my 
record. As a matter of fact, I find my spelling to be fairly 
constant, words taken down from different individuals and on 
different occasions being written in the same way. 

From one point of view my ignorance of Dravidian 
languages is not an unmixed evil. When anyone hears a 
language which is allied to one he knows, it is almost 
impossible to avoid being influenced by this knowledge. This 


1 A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 2nd ed., London, 
wpa ses % 
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influence has not been escaped by some of those who have 
previously recorded words from the Toda language. Thus 
in his Comparative Dictionary of non-Aryan Languages of 
India and Higher Asia, Hunter gives two vocabularies from 
different sources which he calls Toduva and Toda, and from 
the differences between these he thought they might be 
different dialects. According to Breeks these differences are 
due to the fact that the compiler of one vocabulary paid 
exclusive attention to the sounds he heard, while the compiler 
of the other was influenced by his knowledge of the deriva- 
tion of the words. I have very little doubt that many of 
those who have recorded Toda words have not written them 
down exactly as the Todas said them, but as they ought 
to have said them according to the usual rules of Dravidian 
pronunciation. 

We find, in consequence, very great diversity in the spelling 
of Toda words, and when there is agreement, it is of very 
little value, for many of those who have written on the Todas 
have evidently adopted the spellings of previous writers, even 
when they quite misrepresent the real sounds. 

Another difficulty which besets the investigation of the 
Toda language is the presence of dialectical differences even 
in the small community of only eight hundred people. Metz? 
noted such differences, and I found undoubted variations in the 
vocabularies of the two divisions of the Todas (see p. 687) and 
suspected variations in pronunciation. 

Still another difficulty is the large use of sounds, chiefly 
sh, ch, and th,’ euphonically inserted in words. Pope notes 
this as quite a Toda peculiarity, and it adds greatly to the 
formidable character of this language, though a word of the 
most appalling complexity may become quite simple when 
these euphonic (!) sounds are eliminated. 

Another of the sources of discrepancies in Toda yocabu- 
laries is the influence of the Badagas to which I have already 
referred. The Todas are a bilingual people speaking Badaga 
in their intercourse with other races and keeping Toda for 


1 London, 1868. 
2 Madras Journ. Lit. and Seé., 1857, N.S., vol. i., p. 104. 
» ‘These sounds have usually been omitted in the Toda words as written-ih 
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themselves. I have already pointed out that the great 
majority of the names of Toda places and institutions which 
have been recorded by previous writers are the Badaga 
names and not the Toda names, and, as might have been 
expected, many Badaga words have found their way into 
previously published Toda vocabularies. 

In my own work my procedure was to take down a sentence 
first through the interpreter, then to go through the words of 
the sentence one by one asking the Toda to say each word 
carefully, and often he had to repeat it many times before T 
could satisfy myself about the nature of the sounds. Often I 
would get a second or third Toda to say the word, and I have 
frequently spent many minutes over one word, and have 
perhaps then been baffled in my attempts to write the word 
satisfactorily. 

I noticed continually that the Toda words as pronounced 
by my interpreters were quite different in sound from those 
which came from the mouths of the Todas themselves. This 
was especially the case with the vowels, and in the addition 
of the initial y, so well known in the Tamil pronunciation of 
English. So far as I could detect, there was no trace of this 
initial y in Toda, although it occurs occasionally in some of 
the previously recorded Toda vocabularies. 

These differences between the pronunciation of my inter- 
preter and that of the Todas may often be the source of incon- 
sistencies in my record, for on some occasions, owing to lack 
of time, I was unable to listen carefully to the Todas them- 
selves, and had to content myself with the words given to me 
by the interpreter. 


PHONETICS 


In order to indicate the sounds of the Toda language, I 
have kept as closely as possible to the generally recognised 
system in use in India, but have been obliged to adopt many 
more signs than those usually employed. ‘ 

The vowel sounds which I distinguished were very numer- 
ous. The following vowels and diphthongs certainly occurred 
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, t, u, ti, ad, ant, 2, eu, o1.! Tam doubt- 





4, a, di, é, eb, 2, 6, 0, 6, 
ful, however, whether in some cases a distinction between two 
sounds was not due to individual differences of pronuncia- 
tion or to dialectical differences. This is almost certainly 
the case with the distinction between ai and 07. Some 
other cases which are more complex may be considered 
in detail. 

A, 0, and o. The first two sounds are often interchanged 
with one another. There is no doubt that the usual é of 
some Dravidian languages becomes 0 in Toda, as in the 
change from dd to nddr, and most previous writers have 
regarded this change as constant, and have used the sign 4 
for the sound which the Todas undoubtedly pronounce like 
the aw of the English word ‘law.’ I should much have ( 
liked to follow their example, and by so doing could have 
avoided the introduction of a new sign for the Toda sound, a 
sound for which there appears to be no generally recognised 
symbol in the phonetic systems used by anthropologists. 1 
could not do so, however, because the Todas sometimes use 
the true ¢ sound. There are certain words which are always 
pronounced with exactly the same sound as in the English 
word ‘father, and 1 never heard these words pronounced 
otherwise. In some cases there is a definite reason why this 
should be so. Thus the Toda word for ‘again’ is mdr, and 
I never heard this word uttered otherwise than as I have written 
it. If it had undergone the common transformation it would 
have become mor, the ¢i word for buttermilk, and in one case 
at least there would have been occasion for misunderstanding, 
for one of the salt-giving ceremonies is called mérup or 
‘again salt, while another is called médrup or ‘buttermilk 
salt’ The syllable also occurs in the words pdtatmar and 
ertatmér, and is never pronounced in these words otherwise 
than as I have written it. On the other hand, there are 
certain words in which the sound is always that of 0, and in 
other cases the two sounds are undoubtedly interchanged, 
and in the latter case I have usually adopted the spelling 
ind. A good example of this is pdr or pdrs, milk, for which 








1 For equivalents of these signs in English words see the Phonetic Systenraty 
the beginning of the book. uf 
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I have throughout adopted the former spelling, though it is 
quite as often called pars. 

The 6 is often shortened into 0, and this is especially 
the case with the word for ‘man,’ The general Dravidian 
form of this word is 4/, but in Toda it becomes 0/ or of (which 
I write as o/), and in compound words, such as falol and 
wursol, it is always, or nearly always, pronounced so as to be 
indistinguishable from the 0 of the English word ‘olive.’ 
The long 4 is not a very frequent sound in Toda. 

A and a. The sign @ is used, in accordance with the 
general Indian practice, for the sound of the English word 
‘hut, one of the commonest of Toda sounds. It is un- 
doubtedly interchanged sometimes with the sound of the 
English word ‘hat,’ for which I use the sign @ In such cases 
of interchange, I use the sign a in preference, but when I 
always heard the @ sound, I have used it. It seemed to me 
that this sound was especially frequent in proper names, as in 
that of the village Pam and in such words as Kian, 

O and u. These are used for the sounds of the words 
‘moon’ and ‘full,’ and both are of frequent occurrence. The 
short form seems occasionally to be changed into a ; thus, the 
word mun means ‘maternal uncle,’ but the word for ‘sister's 
son’ is manmokh. This is a good instance of the value of 
vowel sounds in Toda; the mankugh is the sister’s daughter, 
but the munkugh is the name of the daughter of a maternal 
uncle, The two words which resemble one another so closely 
have two very different meanings, those of niece and cousin. 

E and ei. 1 use é for the sound of the eé in the English 
word ‘their.’ £7 is the sign which I use for the long @ of the 
English word ‘date.’ A sound for which I often use this 
sign is one which gave me a great deal of trouble. In it the 
vowel sound is prolonged so as to form almost a dissyllable, 
and in my earlier records I wrote it ée, the first ¢ having the 
sound of the e7 in ‘their.’ I decided later to use e7, though I 
acknowledge it is not at all a satisfactory representation of the 
sound I heard. 

Z. The only point on which I have to remark about this 
sound is that it is sometimes prolonged so as to become a 
dissyllable as in the example already mentioned. In-on 
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case, the word méis, used in the erkumptthpimi ceremony, 
this prolongation of the sound is so marked and so constant 
that I have preserved a record of it in the spelling, but in 
most cases I have been content to indicate it by # only. 

Eu and @. use the former sign for a sound which seemed 
to me very much like the French ew. It often resembled very 
closely the German ¢, and in some cases, as in that of the 
word for the numeral 7, I was doubtful which was the right 
sign. The sound for which I use ew is, however, more pro- 
longed, and approaches a dissyllable. It occurs in the 
most definite form in the word for god, fev. This is un- 
doubtedly derived from the Sanscrit ‘deva’ in general use in 
Southern India, and it is therefore very interesting that this 
word, which has become ‘Déeu’ in French, should have 
become the very similar ¢ew in the Toda language. 

U, ii, and 7, The # sound, almost exactly like that of the 
German language, was common, though in many cases I was 
doubtful whether to write w, #, or 7 Thus it was difficult to 
say whether the word for bow was purs, piirs, or pirs ; the last 
named would bring it in line with general Dravidian ortho- 
graphy, but the first seemed to me the most frequent, and I 
have therefore adopted it. 

AZzand of. The sound az is not very frequent i in Toda, aad 
when it occurs is often on the way to o7, Thus the xaim or 
council was often oim, and mogai and mogot were said 
indifferently. 

I had very much difficulty in writing the consonants, being 
especially troubled by my lack of familiarity with linguals. 
The following were those which I heard :—4, ch, d, ¢, f, & 88) 
gh, h,j, k, kh, Land J, m, n, 2, p, 1, 8, sh, t, th, v, w, 2, ah. 

In the text of the book I have not attempted to distinguish 
the lingual consonants, and I have also omitted the very 
common euphonic insertions, especially of ch, sh, and th. 

B,p,v,w,and f. The sound expressed by 6 was heard very 
rarely, and I am doubtful whether it really occurs in truce 
Toda. It is a common letter in Badaga, but when a Badaga 
word is pronounced by the Todas, the letter usually becomes 
p. In a few words I had much difficulty in making up-my 
mind whether a given sound was 4 or f, and this was seat 
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the case with the word Audupel or kudubel, which is probably 
a Badaga word. 

One of the most frequent consonants in Toda is P, which 
often changes into v, especially when / is the initial letter of 
the latter part of a compound word ; thus the word pet or 
wand in pdhpet became pdhvet, kugpali' became kugvali, and 
uedrpol, nedrvol. Occasionally p would become a distinct w, 
as in the name of the flower hargwiv for kargpiv. 

The letter £ undoubtedly occurs in Toda, though not very 

frequently. It is sometimes changed into v, but in some 
cases, as in the name of the ancient village Kusharf, I never 
heard any sound other than a distinct f I did not hear f and 
P interchanged. 
As already mentioned, the letter zw may occasionally occur 
a variant of / or v, but it also occurs in words where it 
is never interchanged with either of these letters, The most 
frequent example of the occurrence of the letter is in the 
word zvurso/, and here the sound was so elusive that for a long 
time I hesitated whether to write the word as zuwrsol or ursol. 
Breeks wrote this word varshol, and we may take it that he 
distinctly recognised the initial letter as allied to v and p. 

D, d, t, th. VY have used the sign @ for two sounds in the 
text. One I could not distinguish from the English sound 
expressed by this letter. It is sometimes the representative 
of ud of Badaga, mand or vi lage becoming mad in Toda,! 
while the Badaga form of Pidati is Benduti. The @ of other 
Dravidian languages often becomes ¢ in Toda ; thus pandava 
becomes fateva, and the Teivaliol almost certainly derive 
their name from some form of the word deva. 

More frequently, however, @ is used for the lingual. con- 
sonant ¢, which is one of the commonest sounds in Toda. 
Very often this letter is immediately followed by the letter 
rv, and the combination ¢r (which in the text of the book I 
have written dr) is an extremely frequent sound. Often to 
my ear it was quite indistinguishable from the simple », and 
usually I had to refer to my.interpreter to know whether 
a given sound was dr or 7. Neither of my interpreters 

+ Mad, ox more usually madth, is also the Toda word for churdi, and this wor 
is probably derived indirectly from the Sanscrit mantha. = a 
RR 
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seemed ever to be in any doubt, and they were so consistent 
on this point that wherever this spelling occurs it is probably 
correct. So far as I can tell the ¢r is the representative of 
d in other Dravidian languages ; thus, dd of Canarese be- 
comes xddy7, and the Aédu of Badaga becomes #é¢r. On 
reference to the list of Badaga and Toda names of villages 
given in Appendix III. it will be scen that the ¢r of the Todas 
is usually the equivalent of the Badaga ¢, Telkodu becoming 
Telkudr, and Kudimal becoming Kudrmas. 

The sound which I express by dv has been very variously 
spelt by previous writers ; thus, the Toda future world has 
been written Humanorr or Omnorr by Harkness, Amundd 
by Breeks, Amnér by Marshall and Pope, and Amnor by 
Thurston, and the sacred plant ¢udr has been written tid, thde, 
tiurr, thre and tir, 

When the sound ¢ occurs before letters other than 7, 
Iam afraid I may have often omitted it. Thus till nearly 
the end of my visit I wrote the word ¢edshk as teshk, and 
the name of the village Zedshtetri as Teshteiri, and 1 have 
little doubt that this letter, the presence of which I had 
so much difficulty in recognising, may have been omitted in 
other cases, 

There seems to be no doubt that ¢r and ¢ might some- 
times be interchangeable. Thus the termination of personal 
names, é#/an seemed to be the same word as Addr. A horn 
is Addr and imitation-horns are Adter, An assembly is £#é, 
and the corresponding verb is #édriti (3rd person singular). 
Sometimes ¢r becomes rt; thus the word #é¢r becomes kért 
in the compound word fértnddy, and the names of the clans 
Kuudr and Piedr often become Kuurt and Piert in the words 
Kuurtol and Piertol. 

I failed to distinguish between ¢ and /, and it is probable 
that my ¢ includes both letters, My interpreters used the 
sign ¢/ for ¢, as is common in the transliteration of missionaries 
and others in India, and I am afraid that in a few cases my 
th should stand for the lingual 4. It is very unfortunate that 
th should be used for ¢, for the true ¢# not only occurs among 
the Todas but is a very frequent consonant. It is frequentlyy= 
inserted euphonically in words which are at other times pro- | 
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nounced without it, and this is especially the case in connexion 
with the letter 2. The consonant ¢/ also occurs frequently 
apart from any other consonant, in such words as pdshi, 
pathanmul, &c. 

I think it probable that under the sign ¢/ I have included 
two sounds, that of the English word ‘though’ and that of 
‘throw,’ but I could not make up my mind whether the 
two sounds were definitely distinguished. The softer sound 
is undoubtedly the more common, and often it seemed 
to me to be even softer than this sound is ever heard in 
English, 

K, kw, g, kh, gh, h. Perhaps the commonest Toda con- 
sonant is &, which often becomes Aw, and it seemed to me 
that the two were sometimes interchanged, 4dr becoming 
kwwtdr, &c. 

The consonant g is less frequently heard, but ddr, 
especially as the termination of the names of men and 
places, is often pronounced gir, and it seemed to me 
that this pronunciation is somewhat more common among 
the Teivaliol than among the Tartharol. The sound g 
occurs very definitely, sometimes at the ends of words as in 
the names of villages, as in Kwirg and Perg, and in the word 
kug, and in these cases there is no doubt that it is a true 
Toda consonant. 

The sounds which I have expressed by 4% and gh are 
fairly common, though I do not feel quite confident that 
the two sounds are definitely distinguished from one another. 
I heard them very frequently in the words mokhk and high, 
and it certainly seemed to me that the final sound of the latter 
was always softer than that of the word moh. When one or 
other of these sounds occurs at the end of a word, it is pro- 
bable that I have in some cases omitted to notice it. A man 
named Perpakh was called by me Perpa till nearly the end of 
my visit, and it is probable that I made similar errors which 
were not detected. Similarly #4 in the middle of a word 
may easily escape attention, and this has probably happened 
in some cases. 

T also had much trouble about a sound occurring at the end 
of a word for which I have used the sign % Its chief) 

RR 2 5 
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occurrence is in the word fd2, and the same or a closely 
similar sound sometimes occurs in the middle of the word 
pali. The word dh has usually been written doa¢h, following 
Marshall, or d0a (Breeks). The word certainly often sounded 
like a dissyllable, but I was doubtful whether this was anything 
more than the prolongation of vowels to which I have already 
referred in the case of e¢ and 4 There is some kind of 
consonantal sound at the end of the word, but it is certainly 
not the ordinary ¢/ nor is it £%, and I have adopted / as the 
nearest equivalent though I recognise that it is not the right 
sign. 

R,/. I have already considered the letter 7 in connexion 
with ¢, but it also occurs frequently by itself. At the end ofa 
word it is sometimes distinctly rolled. When used after a 
short vowel, as in such a word as fersin, it was sometimes not 
easy for me to detect its presence, and occasionally it is possi- 
ble that I have omitted it from words in which it should occur. 

The letter / is of fairly frequent occurrence, but has certainly 
often been lost in Toda in words which contain it in other 
Dravidian languages ; thus the word £//, lower, inferior, becomes 
4¢ in Toda, though the / has been retained in mel or mel, 
meaning upper or superior. 

There are almost certainly two different 7 sounds in Toda 
which I failed to distinguish definitely. I have written the 
word for dairy fa//, but the second consonant of the word is 
certainly a different sound from that of the / in med/,and is 
probably the representative of the / of Tamil. It is in con- 
nexion with this letter that the euphonic ¢/ is so often 
inserted, and I believe that the proper name for a Toda dairy 
is pafth{i. When this / occurs at the end of a word, it is 
sometimes hardly audible, and to my ear bears a very close 
resemblance to the French. The end of the word Kudreiil 
seemed to me to be pronounced almost exactly like the end 
of Auteuil. 

It appears that r and / may sometimes pass into one 
another ; thus, the name of the bow and arrow ceremony is 
pursiitpimi, but the buffalo given on this occasion is i 
pulkwadr. 

M and n, The letters m and x, indistinguishable to! n 
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ear from the corresponding English letters, are of frequent 
occurrence. They are, however, often omitted in the Toda 
forms of Tamil or Canarese words ; thus, as we have already 
seen, the word mand, village, becomes the Toda mad; the 
Tamil ambu, arrow, becomes ab; and the Toda form of 
Kurumba is Karud. 

The x may also disappear from the Toda names of villages 
when it exists in their Badaga names; thus Tarnard becomes 
Taradr and Korangu, Kwirg. The omission of the letter 7 
and other changes which words undergo in Toda are very well 
shown in the word padjpateva, which is the Toda form of the 
Panchpangavas. Although my ear failed to separate the » of 
the Todas from the English 7, it is probably different and 
represents the » of Tamil. 

In addition to the ordinary ” the Todas have another con- 
sonant which is extremely like the final French » for which I 
have used the sign #. The sound only occurs in certain 
exclamations or grectings; the O# which occurs so fre- 
quently in the dairy ritual is pronounced in this way, and so 
is bat, which is uttered by the falo/ as a greeting to the 
Tartharol. The sound also occurs in the .various kinship 
greetings, The commonest of these, tion, offered to an elder 
brother, is a corruption of itian, but 1 never heard the nasal 
pronunciation when the word an or anna was uttered in the 
ordinary way, In this case the sound I have expressed by 
is undoubtedly the letter of Tamil, this word being aya in 
that language. 

S, sh, 8, sh, dz, 7. The sound for which I have used the 
letter s is a somewhat harsh sound, harsher, I think, than is 
heard in English, but much like the sound which I have heard 
in English words pronounced by Scottish Highlanders. Breeks 
wrote sh for this sound, but I have used this sign for a 
different sound which was exactly like the si in the English 
word ‘occasion.’ It occurs not uncommonly in Toda in 
such words as push, earth, and in the verbal form saishvat, 

The sound ¢ occurs frequently. I was often doubtful 
whether to write ds or s, especially at the ends of personal 
names, and in other cases what was obviously the same 
termination was pronounced more like aj; thus I was often 
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doubtful whether to write the name Piliodz in this way or as 
Pilioz or Piliodj (the three English equivalents would be the 
sounds of Dods, Boz and Dodge). 

The sounds s and s# are often inserted euphonically ; thus, 
the name Kuriolv is as often as not pronounced Kursioly, 
and, more rarely, Kurshiolv. 


SACRED LANGUAGE 


There are three varieties of sacred language in use among 
the Todas. There is the #warzam, the word or clause used 
in prayer and other sacred formule; secondly, there are 
certain words and phrases peculiar to the /# dairy, and thirdly, 
there are certain words called by the Todas, tew language, 
which are only used in the legends of the gods. 

The Awarsam is used especially for the names of gods, 
persons or objects used in the first portions of the prayers. 
It is also used in the magical formule and in the funeral 
laments, but it may be that the last use is only due to an 
extension of the strict meaning of the term. When I began 
to collect the prayers, I hoped that the Awarsam might turn 
out to belong to some ancient and otherwise forgotten lan- 
guage, but their general nature is evidently the same as that 
of other Toda words. The Awarsam arises either by a slight 
modification of a name in ordinary use or as a phrase record- 
ing some historical or mythical incident. 

I give here a short list of Awarsam which, with a few 
exceptions, have not occurred elsewhere. The following are 
the Awarzam of the Tarthar clans :— 

The Nodrsol, Nodrstharkitthars ; the Karsol, Kérsthar- 
hunnadrpédr; the Panol, Pandérpeshdthvaimokh; the Tara- 
drol, Piilkudutharpeithar ; the Keradrol, Kerédrtharkerddr- 
kitan ; the Kanddrsol, Munantharpinnantho ; the Kwédr- 
doniol, Adutharathiars; the Pimol, Pémitharkathar ; the 
Melgarsol, Marsthar. The kwarzam of the Kuudrol is 
Ivikanmokhkitmeilten (see p. 101), but the other Teivali clans 
have no such special names, ria 


The only one of the above, of which the meaning is quite ~ 
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clear, is that of Pan, in which case the Awarsam gives the 
names of the two Audr of the clan (see p. 652). The latter 
part of the Awarzam of the Keradrol means a horn or son of 
Keradr, and is also the name of a man, and with further 
knowledge there is little doubt that the other Awarsam would 
be found to have some meaning. 

The following are the Awarzam of the buffaloes of the 
different clans :— 

Nodrs, Aartidchtrkiindkh ; Kars, indtvidshti indtvan ;) Pan 
and Taradr, Mutchéthvanmodethokvan ; Keradr, miniapir 
mévelkar ; Kanddrs, Tirstashkkarsikunp ; Kwodrdoni and 
Nidrsi, Kettanketkar; Pim, Arsomolkutchi ; Melgars, Nar- 
culnnatilnndkh; Kuudr and Pedrkars, Kishvettarskvan ; 
Piedr, Kasherikwelupurserthunm ; Kusharf, Nulkarstrnashuyv ; 
Keradr, Nelpparstrkudeipar ; Kulhem, Pelthrirkan. 

The kwarzam of the Keradr buffaloes refers to the tradition 
of their creation (see p. 192), and here again with further 
knowledge there is little doubt that most of the Awarsam 
would be found to have a definite meaning, probably derived 
from legends concerning the buffaloes or the villages to which 
they belong. 

The second kind of sacred language, in use at the ¢¢ dairies, 
has been already considered. Every kind of dairy vessel 
or other object used in the dairy ceremonial has a name 
at the /i different from that used in the house or village 
dairy. These different names have been given in describing 
the dairy ceremonial, but I have not hitherto referred to 
certain other differences of language, especially in verbal 
forms. Different words are used in the two kinds of dairy for 
the verb ‘to drink’; thus, when a village dairyman orders 
another to drink buttermilk, he says “ Maj an!” while at the 
ti the palol says “ Kaizhvat!” This latter formula is inter- 
esting in that Aaish is not the usual ¢ word for buttermilk 
(mdr) and only occurs, as far as I can ascertain, in conjunction 
with the verb vat, A village dairyman uses the verb part, 
pray, while at the 7, the verb pdhvetndrt is used. Thus the 
question “have you prayed?” would be “ ‘partikudricha?” at \ 
the village"and “ ‘ pihvetnortikudricha?” at the t. Similarly’ 


1 See story of Kwoto. 
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different forms of the verb ‘to milk’ are used. ‘ We have 
milked” at the village would be “érkartkudrvispimi,” often 
shortened into frkartspimi, while at the t “harvukhudri- 
vispimi” would be said; “we have not milked” would 
be “érkarami” at the village and “érkarpikhami” at 
the ¢. 

There are certain verbs used at the ¢/ dairy which may only 
be pronounced by ordinary people in the third person. A 
good example is the verb zérz, and it will be noticed that the 
names of ceremonies in which this verb is used have always 
been given in the third person, srndrtiti, and never in the first 
person plural as in the case of most other ceremonies. 

About the third kind of sacred language, I know very 
little. It will have been noticed that the words and sentences 
which are used in the legends of Chapter IX are unlike 
those which occur elsewhere, and I was especially told that 
certain words only occurred in the stories of the gods. A 
special instance given was that of the words “ ¢ar tdrshodthr- 
sha” (see p. 201), where ¢ar' was said to be the ¢eu word for 
‘man.’ The words keudrpedrshai and kaipedrshai in the 
same legend were given as other examples of /ev language. 


. SECRET LANGUAGE 


The Todas have a large number of expressions which they 
use in the presence of Badagas, Tamils and others when they 
wish to be understood only by themselves, Many of the 
Badagas and Tamils with whom the Todas associate no doubt 
pick up some knowledge of their language, and even if this 
were not the case, the Toda language is sufficiently like Tamil 
to enable a stranger to understand part of what is said. In 
consequence the Todas have adopted a secret code for use 
among themselves which they call fa/ikatpémi, literally “stolen 
we tie,” while in distinction the ordinary language is called 
itherkelv or “ front fact.” 4 

Ls 

1 The last syllable of the name Meilitars given to Kwoto is probably “int 

so that the name means ‘superior man,” 
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The following are the chief instances of which I was told. 


Ordinary Language, Secret Language. 
Pirshk —ntr at — hewadr Nonk ndr — pudvaink 
Milkto water mix give. Four sides which came from 


#.e., give milk mixed with water ! 
hagir pars at kewady! 
old buffalo milk mix give! 
#.e., give milk mixed with what 
comes from the four teats of an 


old buffalo. 
Pirs dd Nonk=— ndy — pud —mitdn — tarsh 
milk cook Four sides come threeon up 
#.e., cook food in milk ! visht | 

put 


.e., Put what comes from the four teats 
upon the three (stones of the oven). 


Tir tidshia? Kati ndrth hershia? 
Have you taken food? Teeth between did you throw? 
At vokh | At ord af! 
There (or away) go! ‘There (or away) two (legs) get ! 
Tren akaik ual kar valupor firs ltr tt 
The buffalo in the wood hide! Horn crooked wood into go! 
Kan odthi? Kidren pom odthint 
Ishe not blind? Black fruit has he not ? 


When a man is thought to be dying, the Todas may ask 
“Ts this man going from one place to another ?” 

Whenever a Toda first sees a man, he looks at his feet, and, 
correspondingly, when a Toda asks another his opinion of a 
man, he says “Kad pel iltdini, “ What sort of leg and nail has 
he?” In secret language the leg may be called metipol, “ walk 
thing,” also used for footprints or pdm Adar pt pol, “thing that 
goes into the earth.” 

Many other things and persons have secret names ; thus, a 
rupee, or moncy generally, is called atchertvaz, that which is 
stamped ; butter is called fe/thpol or white thing ; clarified 
butter (we7) is called £értpol or melted thing ; sugar and honey 
are called ¢ichedpol or swect thing; rice is called peitpudvai, 
that which comes from Peit, a place near Kavidi in the Wainad 
from which rice used to be procured ; arrack (saraiy) is called 
érthpol ox piishetpol, each meaning “drink thing.” The sun 
called effdol, “ great man.” 7 
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The various tribes on the hills have secret names; thus, 
both Badagas and Tamils are called twtdr katvai, he who wears 
or ties the turban ; a Kota is called Aémas ithvai, he who is 
beneath ; a Kurumba is called dr kérthpol, the man who watches 
the way; a European is called fe/thpol, or white man. A 
forest guard is called petunt iituat, petuni being here used as a 
term for uniform, so that if a forest guard has come, they will 
say, petunt iitvat podvuchi. - . 

Several of the words used in the secret language do not 
appear to have any other meaning and are not ordinarily used. 
Thus the ordinary word for tooth is pars, but in secret lan- 
guage kdté or hdd is used. This word is the name of the 
wall of a buffalo-pen and it is possible that it may mean 
stones, but I could not ascertain whether this was the deriva- 
tion, and could only learn that it was another word for tooth, 
Similarly the ear, of which the ordinary name is fev, is called 
pertars, and the question “Did you wear «gold earrings ?” 
becomes fertarsh iitshia? “to car did you wear?” 





CHAPTER XXVI 
PERSONAL NAMES 


THE ceremonies of name-giving have already been con- 
sidered, the chief point of interest being that the name of a 
boy is given to him by his maternal uncle, while that of a 
girl is probably given by her paternal aunt, In this chapter 
I wish to consider the general nature of the personal names 
of the Todas and some special customs connected with 
them, 

The genealogies provide a large store of material, for it is 
exceptional for two Todas to have the same name, and no 
Toda should bear a name which has been borne by another 
for four generations, and certainly not one which has been 
borne by one of his own family. 

The great majority of Toda names have distinctive termi- 
nations which are different for men and women, 

The common terminations for males are -van, -kidr, -kit 
or -kitan, -olv, -etdi, and -ners. The first was said to be the 
same word as fan or pun, the Toda name for the stone 
circles found on the summits of the hills. The names of 
deities often receive the same termination; thus Notirzi is 
also called Notirzivan, and, in several cases, men received 
the names of gods or hills followed by the syllable -vaz. The 
same termination is also given to names which have other 
derivations. — - 

The terminations, -£édr or -gtdr, -kit or -kitan, are different 
forms of the word #édr, which means primarily ‘horn,’ and 
when it occurs in a name seems to mean ‘child’ The 
termination in -#ddr or -gfdr seems to be much more: 
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frequently used by the Teivaliol than by the Tartharol, and 
in both divisions it is rare in older generations. 

I do not know the meaning of the terminations in -o/v and 
-eidi: it is noteworthy, however, that -o/v is also a frequent 
ending of the names of dairies. 

The termination -er or -ers sometimes becomes -vér, and 
it may be the word for water, possibly with the idea of 
‘spring.’ t 

The usual terminations of female names are -velz, -vent or 
vant, -eim?, and -idj or -ids. Of these, the first is by far the 
most frequent, being usually pronounced with a ¢/ sound, as in 
-velthli or -vilthli. It is possibly the same word as a frequent 
Indian name of Venus, which is also the Toda name for this 
planet. The word also means silver and in the form pe/thité 
is used for ‘ white.’ 

The termination -vend or -vanz is probably derived from pani, 
which is said to be an ancient name for a Toda woman, 
Occasionally the latter form occurred, as in the name of 
Sinadapani (67), and one of the wives of Kwoten was named 
Kwaterpani, I know nothing of the derivation of the 
terminations -e¢d and -ids, 

The names of Todas are often derived from villages, dairies 
or dairy vessels, hills and their deities, and objects of various 
kinds, There seems to be no objection to use the names of 
deities or of such sacred objects as the mani as personal 
names, but only as those of men. Recently the Todas have 
begun to use words of Hindu or even English origin for the — 
names of their children, 

It is the names of men which are chiefly derived from 
villages, and at least twenty examples occur in the genealogies. 
In some cases the name of the village is used without any 
suffix, as in Ushadr (48) and Madsu (58); in other cases one 
or other of the customary terminations is used, as in , 
Keradrkutan? (26), Nongarsivan (62), Kuirsiners (18), and J 
Karseidi (8). The special point of interest here is that the 
names of villages which have now disappeared may ybe 
preserved as personal names; thus Harkness mentions t 
village of Kattaul as being near Ootacamund, and, though tl 

+ This name also occurs in the story of Kwoten. 
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village has now disappeared, its memory is preserved in the 
name Katolvan (44), borne by one of the Melgarsol, to whom 
the village belonged. Again, the village of Kepurs, an 
extinct village mentioned in the legend of Kwoten, is 
preserved in the name of Kepursvan (18), borne by one of 
Kwoten’s clan, the Panol. 

In general, when a man receives a name derived from a 
village or other place, the village or place is one belonging to 
his own clan. Names may be derived from ¢/ places as well 
as from ordinary villages, of which Makars (10) and Pursas 
(42) are examples. 

The special feature of interest about these sources of 
nomenclature is that personal names may thus preserve 
records of the past, and a full investigation of the genealogies 
from this point of view might bring to light the names of 
many other villages now extinct. 

Names are also derived from dairies, buffalo-pens, stones, 
and other objects of the village; thus Tarzioly, the special 
name of the éudrpali of Kars, is borne by a member of the 
Karsol (15), and Tilipa (12) is probably a corruption of 
Tilipoh. A boy of Nidrsi is named Punatu (43). after the 
buffalo-pen of his village, and the men called Agar (7), 
Pepners (44), and Persinkudr (16), have received names con- 
nected with the operations of the dairy. 

The names of stones occur in the examples Menkars (10) 
and Mutchud (45). Several men are named after the sacred 
bells, or manz, of which examples are Nalani (35), Kerani (35), 
Pongg (47), while Mudriners (57) is named after Mudrani, 
one of the patatmani of Kiudr. The name of Eshkiaguln 
of Kars (8) is very much like that of one of the bells of 
Nidrsi, Eshkiakudr, and in one case a man is called 
Maniners (62). 

The swarsam of the prayers form a frequent source of 
personal names. Thus the name of Puthion (64) occurs in 
the last clause of the Kuudr prayer, and no less than six men 
take their names, either directly or with some modifications, 
from the Kiudr prayer; these are Kil, Erai, Etamudriy 
Kwelthipush from Kwelpushol, Kishkar from Arsvishkars, 
and Keikudr, who was also called Parvakudr, derived. from 
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another Awarzam of this prayer. In one of these cases the 
name is taken from the warzam with so much modification 

that I should not have guessed its derivation if I had not been 

told ; and if this extensive modification is frequent, there may 

be many more names derived from Awarsam than appears 
to be the case at first sight. 

The names of deities are not uncommonly adopted as : 
personal names; the chief examples being Notirzi (47), 
Meilitars (44), Teipakkh (20), Etepi (26), Karzo (12), Porzo (4), 
and Pakhwar (16). Two people are also called Tevd (3 and 
53), which is a corruption of Teipakh, and a boy is called 7 
Kodrthokutan (43). In many cases men are named after 
hills, of which Drugevan (40), Kédrner (7), and Mopuvan? 
(16) are examples, and it is not improbable that these hills 
are also provided with deities. Two of the instances given 
above are the names of river-gods, and there is also a man, 
Palpa(16), named after the stream by which Kwoten met the ‘ 
goddess Terkosh. Punatvan (53) is named after one of the 
personages in the story of Kwoto, Among these names it is 
noteworthy that Notirzi, the name of a female deity, is borne 
by a man, and that there is no instance in which a man is 
named after one of the three ancient and important deities, 
Pithi, On, and Teikirzi. 

This use of the names of deities as personal names seems 
to point to the absence of any high degree of reverence 
for the divine beings, The Todas are by no means free from 
the ideas of danger and disrespect connected with the utter- 
ance of names; and if their gods still received any great 
degree of veneration, I think it is improbable that their 
names would be allowed to be in everyone's mouth, as must 
be the case when used as personal names. It is possible that 
this use of the names of deities is recent ; it is certainly more 
frequent at the present time than in the older generations 
recorded in the genealogies, and I strongly suspect that the 
practice adds another indication to those already given of : 
the decay of the religious sentiment of the Todas. 

It seems to be extremely rare for persons to have the same~ 


1 Mopuvan is named after the hill Mopuvthut, which is mentioned in! Lf 
legend of Puzi (193). 4 
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names as buffaloes. There is Tha, one doubtful example 
in the genealogies, Kerani (35). This is also the name of a 
bell, and I am doubtful whether it is really a buffalo-name. 
It is probable that the absence of the names of buffaloes is 
merely utilitarian and has no deeper significance, Buffaloes 
are generally referred to by name, and it would obviously be 
inconvenient that they should have the same namesas people. 

Many other names are derived from objects or from the 
language of everyday life. Examples of such are Nipa, 
stream; Perol, unsanctified man; Irsimitch, lime; Sakari, 
sweet ; Kakar, a grass; Mogai, cubit; Kapur, camphor ; and 
Pol, a two-year-old calf. Sometimes such words become 
names by the addition of the terminations -4ddr or -veli, as 
in Panmkudr, the horn of a four-anna piece, and Nirveli and 
Kadakveli, derived from the words for water and for the wild 
rose, Probably with a wider knowledge of the Toda vocab- 
ulary, it would be found that a very large number of the 
names are formed in this way. 

In one case a girl was called Mudukugh (72), She was the 
third girl in the family, and the name was no doubt given to 
commemorate the fact. 

Often two or more children of a family are given names 
with a considerable degree of similarity to one another, In 
one case two brothers are called Mongeidrvan and Tergeidrvan 
(53); in another, Piliar and Piliag (52); and in a third, 
Singudr and Sinar (55); three sisters are called Teinesveli, 
Ternersveli, and Kenerveli (51), and in such cases it seems 
probable that new names are invented. 

At the present time children are in many cases receiving 
Hindu names. Three young boys are called Arjun, Parvishki, 
and Sandisparan, and a young girl is called Natcham, which 
was said to represent Latchmi. Other Hindu names are 
Katcheri (Cutcherry), Sirkar, Kedjeri, and probably there are 
many others. 

In a few cases names of English origin have probably been 
given, as in the case of Pensil, and the name Birkidj was said 
to be derived from Breeks. 

The genealogical record shows clearly that this use of names 
derived from external sources is quite recent, There isa very 
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striking difference in general character between the names of 
the present and those of older generations, and a foreign 
origin is especially frequent in the names of children less 
than ten or fifteen years of age. The evidence from names 
would seem to point to a rapid spread of outside influence 
during the last ten years. 

Shortened forms of names are often used. The termina- 
tion of a word may be dropped; thus Nurmaners is often 
called Nurman, Ultzkudr becomes Ultz, and Paniolv, Pani, 
Sometimes the contraction is of a different kind; thus the 
girls Astrap and Pumundeivi are usually called Asp and 
Pumidz, and the name of the boy Kulpakh often becomes 
Kulen, 

In addition to his proper name nearly every Toda has a 
nickname, usually given to him by the Badagas. These 
names often refer to some personal peculiarity, and this is 
probably the reason why nicknames were usually given to 
me with great reluctance, there being a distinct reversal of 
the condition found in communities of lower culture, where 
the proper names are usually kept secret, while only nick- 
names are uttered. Arpurs (46) was nicknamed Suri (knife) 
on account of his sharp nose, and Nertolvan (16) is called 
Teinkan or ‘Bee eye, on account of the smallness of his 
eyes, like those of the honey bee. In other cases I do not 
know the origin of the Badaga names, but they have usually 
different forms from those of true Toda names, often terminat- 
ing in -oin or -ii/n, Sometimes the Badaga name is merely 
a modification of the Toda name, as when Tudrvan becomes 
Utudiki. Ina few cases I heard the Badaga name of a man 
more often than his Toda name; thus Tévoniners is usually 
called Aravoin, and a noted Toda of the last generation is 
always spoken of by his Badaga name, Mervoin. In a few 
cases, men long dead are remembered by their Badaga 
names, while their Toda names are forgotten. 

As I have already indicated, nicknames are often used 
by people of low culture as a means of evading taboos, and 
though, as we shall see shortly, such taboos exist among \the 


Todas, I met with no instance in which a Toda, who was |= 


unable to utter a name, gave a nickname in its stead. 
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From the foregoing account it is evident that in the names 
of the Todas we have a storehouse of words the investigation 
of which might lead to many discoveries in connexion with 
their half-forgotten folklore and past history. We have seen 
that the names of villages which have now entirely disap- 

peared may still be preserved in the names of persons, and I 

have little doubt that a complete investigation of the names 

included in the genealogies would furnish a record of many 
more extinct villages and possibly provide clues to institu- 
tions which have now wholly disappeared. 





CHANGE OF NAME 


There are three chief conditions which lead Todas to 
change their names. If two men have the same name, and 
one of the two should die, the other man would change his 
name, since the taboo on the name of the dead would prevent 
people from uttering the name of the living. The most 
recent example of this occurred about six years ago. There 
were two men named Matovan, one of Pan (19) and the 
other of Kwodrdoni (34). The Kwodrdoni man died and 
Matovan of Pan changed his name to Imokhvan, and it is 
this name which will be found in his pedigree. 

This change of name may also be effected even when there 
is only a similarity between two names, Thus when Pun- 
buthuvi, the wife of Parkurs (8), died, Sinbuthuvi of Kusharf 
(65) changed her name to Pukuruveli. Similarly when Oners 
of Kuudr (56) died, Einers of Piedr! (64) changed his name 
to Tokulvan, 

A person may also change his name merely because it is 
the same as, or very similar to, that of another, this being 
done simply to avoid inconvenience and misunderstanding. 
It sometimes happens that a child is given the same name 
as some other child, and then one or other is renamed. 
Thus a boy was named Oblodj, but it was found later that 
there was a girl at Kars called Obalidz (12), and so the name 


1 Jt will be noticed that, in these. two cases, the old names are those wl 
oceur in the genealogies, My informant probably remembered these better 
the new names, which had been assamed only late in life, 
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of the boy was changed to Meilitars (44), A boy of Pam 
was called Kudeners, but it was found that there was another 
Kudeners at Taradr (25), so the name of the former was 
changed to Arparners, often shortened to Arpar (38). 

When Kainir (3) married, his wife’s name was Kanir, but 
she changed it since it was so like that of her husband. It 
was said to have been changed to Singub, but she was always 
known as Udz at the time of my visit. 

Change of name of this kind is not obligatory, and there 
are several cases in which two people now living have the 
same name. When a change is made because two people 
have the same name or similar names, it is the younger of the 
two who changes. In most of the cases in which two people 
bear the same name it will be found that one belongs to the 
Tartharol and the other to the Teivaliol, and I am doubtful 
whether in this case names are changed except as the result 
of death, 

A third reason for changing names is illness or other mis- 
fortune. When a man is ill, change of name is sometimes 
recommended by a diviner, but this is not often done. One 
of my guides, Kutadri (7), had changed his name twice, His 
original name had been Okeithi or Okvan, but as there was 
another Okvan of Keadr (68), he became Tagarsvan. Later 
he fell ill, and, on the recommendation of a diviner, Tagarsvan 
changed his name to Kutadri, and I never heard him spoken 
of or addressed by any but this name during my visit. 


TABOOS ON NAMES 


The only definite restrictions on the utterance of the names 
of living people are those connected with kinship which have 
already been considered in Chapter XXI. A man may not 
utter the names of his mother’s brother, his grandfather and 
grandmother, his wife’s mother, and of the man from whom he 
has received his wife, who is usually the wife's father. The 
names of the above are tabooed in life, while after death the 
restrictions are still wider, and it is forbidden to utter the 
name of any dead elder relative, while the names of the ie 
are in any case only said reluctantly. 
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It may seem strange that this reluctance should exist 
among a people who possess so full a genealogical record. 
The reluctance probably only extends to the public utterances 
of ordinary life and disappears when the people discuss 
affairs in which genealogical lore plays a part, or when they 
are transmitting this lore to others. 

In addition to the definite taboos, there is often much 
reluctance in uttering personal names, The Todas dislike 
uttering their own names, and a Toda, when asked for his 
name, would often request another man to give it. Some- 
times my guide was obviously reluctant to give me the names 
of the people who came to see me, and it seemed to me that 
this was especially so when the people were related to him by 
marriage, ze, men who had married into his clan; but I could 
not satisfy myself definitely that it made him more uncom- 
fortable to utter the names of such relatives than those of 
other people. 

In some parts of the world the taboo on the names of the 
dead involves also a taboo on the names of the objects which 
correspond to the names of the dead or to parts of these 
names. If such restrictions existed among the Todas, they 
would have on the death of Nirveli and Panmkudr to find 
other names for water and for a four-anna piece. It was quite 
clear, however, that there were no such restrictions, and that 
this frequent cause of change of vocabulary has not been 
at work in the case of the Toda language. 





CHAPTER XXVII 
RELATIONS WITH OTHER TRIBES 


In this chapter I propose to put together the chief facts 
with which I am acquainted which throw light on the very” 
difficult problem of the relations between the Todas and the 
other tribes of the Nilgiri Hills. The chapter could only be 
written with any degree of completeness by one who had 
studied the question from the point of view of each of the _ 
Nilgiri tribes separately, I have only been able to do so, and 
that incompletely, from the Toda point of view. My in- 
formation is derived almost wholly from the Todas themselves, 
and gives their way of regarding the relations between them-_ 
selves and the other tribes, 5 

The five tribes inhabiting the Nilgiri Hills are shown in 
Fig. 68 (taken from Breeks), the Todas in the centre with 
the Badagas on their right and the Kotas on their left. Next 
to the Badagas are the Irulas, and next to the Kotas are the 
Kurumbas. “ 

The tribes with which the Todas come into contact habitually 
are the Badagas and Kotas, while their points of contact with 
Kurumbas and Irulas are much less important. The Badagas 
are not only the agriculturists of the Todas, but are the 
constant intermediaries between the Todas and the extra- 
Nilgiri world, The two tribes regard each other more or less 
as social equals. The Kotas, on the other hand, who are the 
artisans of the Todas, are regarded by them as soci: 


inferiors. The relations with the former may be considered. 
first. Leet 
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FIG, 68 (FROM BREEKS).—THE FIVE TRIBES OF THE NILGIRI HILLS, 
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TODAS AND BADAGAS 


The Todas call a Badaga Mav, which seems to be a form 
of the Canarese word for father-in-law or maternal uncle. 
The origin of this term is said to have been that when the 
Todas first met a Badaga, they asked his name and he 
answered “ Mav.” A Badaga who performs certain services 
for the palol is called ¢ikelfmav. Certain elders of the 
Badagas are also called madtin. 

Whenever a Toda meets a Badaga monegar (headman) or 
an old Badaga with whom he is acquainted, a salutation 
passes between the two which is represented in Fig. 69. The 
Toda stands before the Badaga, inclines his head slightly, and 
says “Madtin pudia!” (“ Madtin, you have come.”) The 
Badaga replies “ Buthuk { buthuk 1” (“ Blessing, blessing ”) 
and rests his hand on top of the Toda’s head. This greeting 
only takes place between Todas and the more important of the 
Badaga community. It would seem that every Badaga head- 
man may be greeted in this way, but a Toda will only greet 
other Badaga elders ifhe is already acquainted with them. The 
salutation is made to members of all the various castes of the 
Badagas except the Torayas. It has been held to imply 
that the Todas regard the Badagas as their superiors, but 
it is doubtful how far this is the case. The Todas them- 
selves say they follow the custom because the Badagas help 
to support them. It seems to be a mark of respect paid by 
the Todas to the elders of a tribe with which they have very 
close relations, and it is perhaps significant that no similar 
sign of respect is shown to Toda elders by the Badagas. 

The Badagas perform definite services for the Todas and 
give what may be regarded as a tribute of grain at the harvest. 
The tribute is called gvdu. I did not myself investigate the 
nature of the gudu, and there is some difference of opinion 
among previous writers? as towhether a definite amountof grain 





1 Afav is also the Toda word for sambhar. 
2 According to Harkness, “each burgher, hamlet, or village” gives about two 


quarts (p. 108), or (p. 135) halfa bushel to the /and half a bushel to the olla 


Todas. According to Breeks (p. 9), the gudi is about one-tenth, one-eighth, 
one-fifth of the gross produce. 
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ora given proportion of the crop is given. I have no informa- 
tion as to the way in which the giving of the tribute is 
regulated, and it is eminently one of those points on which 
evidence must be sought from both Todas and Badagas. In 
the case of the Kotas, we shall see that there is a definitely 
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organised system regulating the relations of certain Kota 
villages to certain Toda clans, and some such system probably 
exists to regulate the supply of Badaga grain to different 
clans, but I have no information on the point.t 


1 It is possible that the elucidation of this point might also help towards the 
explanation of the Badaga account of the Toda clans. 
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The contribution of grain from the Badagas has usually 
been regarded as given in return for the use of the land, the 
Todas being supposed to be the original owners of the soil. 
That this is not the whole explanation is shown by the fact 
that the Badagas also give a tribute of grain to two other 
Nilgiri tribes, the Kotas and Kurumbas. Harkness' was 
told by the Badagas that the portion given to the 7 was in 
return for the prayers of the fa/o/,and that they did not 
believe that “their crops or their cattle, themselves or their 
children, would prosper without his blessing.” The Badagas 
also stated that they generally desisted from cultivating their 
fields when the ¢é was left without a fa/ol, They looked on 
the tribute of grain to the Todas as given of their own good 
will, while a similar tribute to the Kurumbas was dictated by 
fear of the consequences of sorcery which might be employed 
if the duty were neglected. 

It has been supposed that the fear of Toda sorcery is one 
reason for the maintenance of the tribute, and, since the 
Badagas undoubtedly fear the power of the Toda sorcerers, 
it is probable that this factor plays a part, though one less 
important than in the case of the Kurumbas. 

Another view which has been taken is that the Todas 
maintain rights. over old dairies in the middle of the Badaga 
fields, and that any recalcitrance on the part of the Badagas 
might be followed by the taking up of these old rights. It is 
possible that the Todas have at some time threatened to 
resume their rights over disused dairies, but, in the case of the 
more sacred dairies, the fear of defilement of the sacred 
buffaloes by approaching a Badaga village would prevent the. 
Todas from putting such a threat into practice. 

The grain is probably given, partly because it is am 
immemorial custom, partly because the Badagas believe that 
they receive benefits and avoid evils in’ consequence of the 
custom. 

At the present time, the amount of grain supplied by the 
Badagas is not sufficient for the needs of the Todas, and both 
grain and rice are bought by the Todas in the bazaar. All 
the grain used by the fa/o/ must, however, be that supplied by. 


2 P, 136. 
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the Badagas ; but if more grain is required than the Badagas 
supply, it is possible that other grain may be used, though it 
is always in this case procured through the Badagas. The rice 
used at a ¢é dairy must also be procured through the Badagas. 

The supply of grain is far from being the only duty of the 
Badagas to the # dairies. Each #/ has one or more special 
Badagas, each called ¢ikelfmnay, or “ té help Badaga,” who acts 
as intermediary between the fa/o/ and the Hindus, The 
earthenware vessels used in the inner room, the various 
garments of the fa/o/, and other objects are made by Hindus, 
from whom they are procured by the ¢ckelfmav. 1 did not 
learn of any material recompense given to the Badagas for 
these services, and the motive is probably some such belief as 
that described by Harkness. 

One of the most important parts played by the Badagas in 
the Toda community is in connexion with the waim, or council, 
of which one member is a Badaga belonging to the village of 
Tuneri. He is only called upon to sit, however, in cases of 
difficulty, and probably one of his functions is to assist in the 
settlement of any dispute which may arise in connexion with 
the tribute of grain, or other transactions between members of 
the two communities. 

There is little evidence that the Badagas have had much 
; influence on the more important customs and ceremonies of 

the Todas. Few traces of their influence are to be found in 
the dairy ceremonial, but it is possible that some of the rites 
accompanying birth and death may have been borrowed from 
this people. The practice of making cicatrices on the arm 
(p. 576) is common to both Badagas and Todas, and may 
have been borrowed by the latter from the former, but the 
practice is not in any way of a ceremonial character. The 
only part played by a Badaga at a Toda funeral is that the 
bell called ¢uku/ir mani may be kept by a Badaga or a Kota, 
and, as I have suggested on p. 377, the whole ceremony with 
the calf in which this bell is used may have been borrowed 
from the Badagas. The idea of a thread bridge between this 
world and the next is said to be common to Todas and 
Badagas, but I have no evidence to show which has borrowed a 
from the other. 
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In the ordinary life of the people there is more evidence of 
influence. At many Toda villages there may now be seen 
huts like those of the Badagas which usually result from the 
practice of allowing Badagas to occupy a Toda village when 
the proper occupants have gone elsewhere. The visitors 
build a hut of their own kind in which to live, and sometimes 
the Todas on their return inhabit this hut, though in general 
they only use it as an appanage to the hut of the proper 
kind. 

The fact that the Badagas will thus come to live at a Toda 
village seems to show that when the Todas move from one 
place to another the pasturage is not necessarily exhausted, 
for the Badagas would not bring their buffaloes in this case, 
It seems that the grazing-grounds for the Badaga buffaloes 
are not very extensive, and that the Badagas are always 
glad to use the more extensive pasturage of the Todas, 
even when the grass has been partly eaten off. 

Transactions in buffaloes between Todas and Badagas 
seem now to be fairly frequent. I often heard of a buffalo as 
having been received from the Badagas, but I have no very 
definite information as to the reasons for the transference. On 
the occasion of the ceremony of the ear-piercing of Tikievan’s 
sons (p. 336), Tikievan received a present of two buffaloes 
from the Badaga monegar of Tuneri, and this present was said 
to be in return for things which Tikievan had previously 
given to the monegar, but I did not learn the exact nature 
of this gift. 

In two departments there is very clear evidence of Badaga 
influence. The astronomical ideas of the Todas are almost 
certainly borrowed from their neighbours (see Chap. XXIV), 
and in the closely allied practical question of the calendar I 
think Badaga influence may be suspected. 

The other department is medicine. There is no special 
reason to suppose that the magical remedies of the w‘kdren 
(Chap. XII) have been borrowed from the Badagas, but the 
more strictly medical remedies used by the Todas are largely 
borrowed, the actual leaves or other substances employed 
being obtained from the Badagas. The practice of suicide by~ 
opium, said to be very prevalent among the Badagas, has,in ~ 
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at least one recent case, been adopted by a Toda, and the 
threat of suicide by this means is said to be fairly common, 

There is no doubt that the Badagas believe in the powers 
of the Toda sorcerers. I was told of several definite instances 
in which misfortunes were believed to have been brought 
upon the Badagas in this way, and there is little doubt that, 
in one case, the supposed author of the death of a child was 
murdered by the Badagas. 

If a Badaga suspects magical influence of this kind he 
may consult one of the Toda diviners, showing that the 
Badagas believe in Toda divination as well as in Toda 
sorcery. 

It is probable that the relations between the Todas and 
Badagas have existed for very long. It is generally held 
that the Badagas are comparatively recent immigrants to the 
Nilgiri Hills. Breeks! states that the Badagas are said to 
have come to the hills about three centuries ago in consequence 
of the troubles that followed the fall of Vijayanagar, but it 
is certain that they have been on the hills much longer than 
this, for the account of Finicio in 1602 (see App. 1) shows 
that the relations between Todas and Badagas were much 
the same then as they are now, The close connexion of 
Badagas with the ¢/ dairies, their intermediation between the 
palol and the Hindu, and the fact that the fa/o/ must eat 
Badaga grain, are all indications of very ancient relations 
between the two tribes. 

There is one fact which may be held to show that the 
relation between Todas and Badagas is recent as, compared 
with that between the Todas and other Nilgiri tribes. This 
is the fact that the Badagas are not mentioned in one of the 
legends of the Toda gods, while Kotas, Kurumbas, and Irulas 
each play a part in one or more of these stories, 


Topas AND Koras 
The Toda name for a Kota is Kuv. The relation between, 
the two people is very different from that between Todajand *) 
IP 4 =F 
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Badaga. While a Toda regards a Badaga as his equal, or 
perhaps even as his superior, he looks down on the Kota as 4 
inferior, as hardly to be classed as a man with himself. In 
their secret language, a Toda speaks of a Kota as himas 
ithvai, “he that is beneath,” and in the remedies for the evil ' 
eye (see p. 264) the Kotas are the only hill tribe which is 

not thought worthy of mention—they are not thought to be — 
of sufficient importance to be able to cast the evil eye. 
When a Kota meets a Toda, he raises both hands to his face 
and salutes from adistance. The two people‘do not touch one 
another in general, though I do not know that contact is 
definitely prohibited. A Toda will not sleep or take food at 

a Kota village in general, but makes an exception in the 
case of Kulgadi in the Wainad (see p. 200). It is usually 
supposed that the contempt of the Toda for the Kota is due 

to the flesh-eating, or even carrion-eating, habits of the latter, 

and this is certainly one of the elements which influence 
the relations between the two peoples. 

The Kotas supply the Todas with the larger part of their 
pottery and ironware.’ All the earthenware vessels of the 
dairies, except those of the inner rooms of the ¢ dairies, are 
supplied by the Kotas, and the various knives and other 
metal objects of the Todas are chiefly obtained from these 
people. The Kotas supply most of the things burnt at 
Toda funerals and they supply the music on these occasions. 

Just as the Badagas do not supply grain to the Todas 
only, so the Kotas do artisan work for Badagas, Kurumbas, 
and Irulas. The Kotas are the artisans, not of the Todas 
only, but of the whole hill district. 

The relations between the Todas and Kotas are strictly 
regulated, each Kota village supplying certain Toda clans. 
There are seven Kota villages on the hills, of which the 
following are the Toda and Badaga names :— 

In the Todanad district :-— 

Tizgudr, Tizgadr, or Tizgwadr (Badaga, Tirichigadi), 
between Ootacamund and Kanddrs, near the Toda village of 
Ushadr. e 

1 According to Breeks, the Kotas who supply the Todas are known as 
Kotas. 





: 
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Kurguli (B. Padagula or. Kuruvoje), near the Badaga village 
of Sholur. 

In the Mekanad district :— 

Kajmal (B, Kolamala or Kollimalai), not far from Kateri. 

In the Peranganad distri 

Meilkukal (B. Melkotagiri or Perangada) in Kotagiri, one 
of the three chief European stations on the hills. Kikukal 
(B. Kilkotagiri or Kinnada), north-east of Kotagiri. 

In the Kundanad district :— 

Medrkukal (B. Menada). 

The seventh is Kulgadi (B. Kalagasa) at Gudalur in the 
Wainad. 

The village of Tizgudr is connected with the Toda clans 
of Kars, Melgars, Kanédrs, and sometimes with the people of 
Kulhem. Kurguli supplies the clans of Nodrs, Taradr, Kuudr, 
Piedr, and Kusharf, and occasionally Kulhem, Kalmal 
supplies Keradr, Nidrsi, Pam, Kidmad, and Keadr. Meilkukal 
and Kikukal are both connected with Kwédrdoni and Pedr- 
kars, and Medrkukal is the Kota village of the Panol. Kulgadi 
is connected only with the village of Kavidi, near Gudalur, 
which belongs to the Piedrol. When there were several Toda 
villages in the Wainad, it probably served them all. 

The connexion between clans and villages seems to depend 
almost wholly on geographical distribution. The clans are 
supplied by the Kota villages which are nearest to their 
headquarters. An outlying village such as Kavidi has not 
the same Kota village as the rest of its clan. The 
Kidmadol, who are a branch of the Melgarsol, have not 
the same Kota village as the parent stock ; but, on the other 
hand, the Panol, who now live chiefly among other Todas 
near Governor Shola, are still connected with the Kundah 
Kotas. 

Each Kota village is responsible for the supply of the clan 
or clans with which it is connected. Its inhabitants make the 
various utensils used in the household and in the less sacred 
dairy work of the Todas. At the funeral of any member of 
a clan with which they are connected, they provide the music 
and the following objects :— 

“At the etvainolkedr, a cloak in which the corpse is wrappé 
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five to ten measures (za) of the grain called patm (samaz), 
and one or two rupees. If the Kotas do not possess the 
grain, they may give another one or two rupees in its stead, 

At the marvainolkedr, they supply a cloak ; eight annas to 
pay for the embroidery of the cloak, which is done by the 
Toda women; two to five rupees towards the funeral 
expenses; a bow and three arrows; a knife (Aafkat/); a 
sieve (Audskmurn) and a basket (deh). 

* In return, the Kotas receive the carcases of the buffaloes 
killed at the funeral, and on the occasion of a Kota funeral, 
the Todas supply one male calf from three to five years of 
age and one measure (Audi) of clarified butter. The Kotas 
also receive the bodies of any Toda buffaloes which die a 
natural death. 

A Kota visiting a Toda village at any time is given 
clarified butter to take away with him. He is also given 
food consisting of jaggery and rice, which must be eaten 
on the outskirts of the village. A Kota is never given milk, 
buttermilk, or butter. 

Once a year there is a definite ceremony in which the 
Todas go to the Kota village with which they are connected, 
taking an offering of clarified butter and receiving in return 
an offering of grain from the Kotas, I only obtained an 
account of this ceremony as performed between the people 
of Kars and the Kota village of Tizgudr, and I do not know 
whether the details would be the same in other cases. 

In the Kars ceremony the Todas go on the appointed day 
to the Kota village, headed by a man carrying the clarified 
butter. Outside the village, they are met by two Kota priests 
whom the Todas called ¢eupuli, who bring with them a dairy 
vessel of the kind the Todas call mw, which is filled with 
patm grain. Other Kotas follow with music. All stand 
outside the village, and one of the Kotas puts ten measures 
(4wa) of patm into the pocket of the cloak of the leading Toda, 
and the ¢eupudi give the mu filled with the same grain. 

The ¢eupuli then go to their temple and return, each 
bringing a mu, and the clarified butter brought by the Todas 
is divided into two equal parts, and half is poured into each Gy 
mu, The leading Toda then takes some of the butter.ai . 
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rubs it on the heads of the two Kota priests, who prostrate 
themselves, one at each foot of the Toda, and the Toda prays 
as follows :— 





Ultama ; Kiv ord fdnenma; adr ——_pelumé ; 
Mayit be well; Kotas two —mayit be well; fields flourish may 5 
maunmd; ir har md, nity pedr — md. 

rain may; buffalo milk ~— may, — disease. go may. 


The Toda then gives the two mu containing the clarified 
butter to the Kota priests, and he and his companions return 
home. 

This ceremony is obviously one in which the Todas are 
believed to promote the prosperity of the Kotas, their crops, 
and their buffaloes." 

In another ceremonial relation between Todas and Kotas, 
the Kwodrdoni ¢ is especially concerned. The chief annual 
ceremony of the Kotas is held about January in honour 
of the Kota god Kambataraya. This ceremony lasts about a 
fortnight, and, during part of the time, the proceedings are 
attended by Todas and other of the hill tribes. In order that 
this ceremony may take place, it is essential that there should 
be a palol at the Kwodrdoni ¢/, and at the present time this 2 
is only occupied every year shortly before and during the 
ceremony. The palol gives clarified butter to the Kotas, 
which should be made from the milk of the arsadir, the 
buffaloes of the ¢, Some Kotas of Kotagiri whom I inter- 
viewed claimed that these buffaloes belonged to them, and 
that something was done by the fa/o/ at the Kwodrdoni ¢ in 
connexion with the Kambataraya ceremony, but they could 
not or would not tell me what it was. 

The relations between Todas and Kotas are probably of 
very old standing. The fact that the Kotas supply the bow 
and arrows burnt at a Toda funeral suggests that the con- 
nexion goes back to the time when the Todas used these 
weapons, while the special sieve supplied by the Kotas for a 
funeral is of a different pattern from that in use at the present 





1 ‘The Kotas are agriculturists as well as mechanics, and, according to Brees, 
they are quite as efficient as the Badagas in this occupation. ‘They alsd_ ee] 
buffaloes, though chiefly or entirely for their own use. ar 
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time. The Kotas are mentioned in Toda legend. The 
people of Tizgudr play a prominent part in the story of 
Kwoten (p. 195), and this deity is said to have been the first 
Toda who stayed at a Kota village, viz. at the village of 
Kulgadi (or Gudalur). He sat and slept on the Kota din 
and since that time the Todas have stayed at this village, 
though they will not stay at any other. The relation between 
Kwoten and the Kotas seems to have been especially close. 
The old woman, Muturach, from whom the present people of 
Kanéddrs are descended, according to the legend, may have 
been a Kota. The Kotas who give tribute to the Todas 
are known as their m#uffu Kotas, and the first part of the old 
woman's name may have been this word. 

Our acquaintance with Kota mythology is too scanty to 
contribute much to our knowledge of the relations between 
the two peoples. Breeks states that Kurguli (Padagula) is 
the oldest of the Kota villages, and that the Badagas believe 
that the Kotas of this village were made by the Todas. At 
Kurguli there is a temple of the same form as the Toda dairy, 
and this is said to be the only temple of the kind at any 
Kota village. 

Breeks gives a legend which records the origin of the 
different foods of the Nilgiri tribes. Kambataraya, perspiring 
profusely, wiped from his forehead three drops of perspira- 
tion, and out of these formed the Todas, Kurumbas, and 
Kotas. The Todas were told to live principally upon milk, 
the Kurumbas were permitted to eat the flesh of buffalo 
calves, and the Kotas were allowed perfect liberty, being 
informed that they might eat carrion if they could get 
nothing better. My interpreter, Albert, was told a different 
version of this legend, according to which Kambataraya gave 
to each people a pot. In the Toda pot was calf-flesh, and so 
the Todas eat the flesh of calves (#2, at the erumptthpimi 
ceremony); the Kurumba pot contained the flesh of a male 
buffalo, so this is eaten by the Kurumbas. The pot of 
the Kotas contained the flesh of a cow-buffalo, which may, 
therefore, be eaten by this people. : 





oe 
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TobAS AND KURUMBAS 


The Toda name for a Kurumba is Kuru, which often 
sounds like Kurb. In the secret language, a Kurumba is 
called dr kérthpol, “the man who watches the way.” Mr. 
Thurston states that when a Kurumba meets a Toda, he 
bends forward and the Toda places his hand on the Kurumba’s 
head. The Todas may visit Kurumba villages and take food 
in them. 

Two ceremonial objects are obtained by the Todas from 
the Kurumbas. One is the tall pole called ¢adrsi or tadri, 
which is used in the dance at the second funeral ceremonies 
and afterwards burnt, Poles of the proper length are said to 
grow only on the Malabar side of the Nilgiris and are probably 
most easily obtained from the Kurumbas, The other is the 
teiks, or funeral post at which the buffalo is killed, which is 
probably made of teak wood. 

The most striking feature of the relations between Todas 
and Kurumbas is the belief of the former in the magical 
powers of the latter, a belief which is shared by both Kotas 
and Badagas. The sorcery of the Toda is dangerous, but 
can be remedied, while for Aurubudrchiti, or Kurumba sorcery, 
there is no remedy, and all that can be done is to kill the 
Kurumba, apparently to avoid further evil consequences to 
the community rather than from motives of revenge. 

The Kurumbas play no part in the social life of the Todas. 
With the one exception of providing the funeral pole, I could 
not learn that they had any functions at Toda ceremonies. 
It was said that the devo/, Pangudr, who was believed to be 
inspired by Kwoto, must dance, z., divine, to the Kurumbas 
before he dances to the Todas, and when so doing, must 
dance like a lame man, this behaviour owing its origin to the 
god Kwoto (see p. 209). It is possible that this shows that 
the Kurumbas believe in Toda divination and consult the 
diviners. 

The Kurumbas are mentioned in several Toda legends: 
According to one account, it was this people whom Kwoto’ 
deceived, making them eat the flesh of a buffalo calf; 

or 
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according to another, it was the Panins or Panyas who were 
deceived by the god. 

Kwoten is said to have initiated the practice of allowing 
Todas to visit Kurumba villages, and he appears to have been 
closely connected, in some way, with the Kurumbas, who still 
offer plantains to Terkosh and light lamps in her honour, 
Terkosh being the goddess who was connected with his 
disappearance and deification. 

In the story of Kuzkarv, the Kurumbas, together with the 
Irulas, collect honey for the Todas from nests in a tree,! and 
this seems to point to a time when these tribes took an active 
part in the social life of the Todas, It seems possible that 
the Kurumbas and Irulas were the huntsmen of the Todas, 
and sought roots and honey for them, just as the Badagas 
were the agriculturists and the Kotas the mechanics. 


TODAS AND IRULAS 


The Irulas live on the lower slopes of the Nilgiri Hills and 
have few relations with the Todas. They are called Z7/ by 
the Todas, and, according to Mr. Thurston, they are saluted 
in the same way as the Kurumbas, The Irulas are among 
the people mentioned in the remedial formula used against 
the effects of the evil eye, and are evidently regarded as having 
some magical power, though they are not feared in the same 
measure as the Kurumbas. 

The name of the Irulas only occurs once in my collection 
of Toda legends, in the story of Kuzkarv, where they are 
associated with the Kurumbas. Atioto, who is the special 
deity of Kwoédrdoni and Pedrkars, is said to have a temple of 
which the priest is an Irula. This is probably an Irula temple 
to which the Todas make offerings. 

? It is perhaps noteworthy that some of the Kurumbas of Malabar are still noted 


for their cleverness in collecting honey, and are known as 72n or honey Kurumbas 
(Faweett, Bulk Madras Museum p. 9). aegis: 









CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE CLANS OF THE TODAS 


In this chapter I propose to give a short account of each 
of the Toda clans with any special features which characterise 
its ceremonial and social organisation. The chapter will 
consist largely of detail, much of which may be thought to 
have no great interest, but it seems desirable to put on record 
as full an account as possible of the condition of the people 
at the time of my visit. A certain amount of folklore will be 
included, those tales being given which are specially connected 
with the history of a clan, 





THe TARTHAR CLANS 
Noprs 


The people of Nédrs owe their special importance to their 
connexion with the goddess Teikirzi, who was the nodrodchi, 
or first ruler of the clan, and according to tradition bestowed 
certain special favours on her people. Chief among these 
is the possession of the Nodrs ¢, This is undoubtedly the 
most sacred and important of the five 4 institutions, and its 
herds are much larger than those of any other. The fact 
that the Nddrs people own this ¢@ and have the power of 
appointing to the office of fa/ol gives them great distinction 
in the eyes of the Todas, and this is emphasised when the 
palol is undergoing his ordination ceremonies, for several of 
these take place in villages of the Nédrsol. The preliminary 
ceremony for those who wish to become fa/o/, which is 
called Zesherst, is also usually performed at a Nédrs village. 

TT2 
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Another title to fame is the possession of the fof, or conical 
dairy temple at Nodrs, which is known to the European 
inhabitants of the Nilgiri Hills as the “Toda Cathedral.” It 
is certainly not the most sacred of Toda dairies, but it ‘is the 
most accessible of the few dairies of this kind now remaining, 

The Nédrsol are one of the clans represented in the naim. 
They now stand second among the Tarthar clans in point of 
numbers, having forty-three males and thirty females. It has 
two kudr, one of which, consisting of the family given in the first 
of the genealogical tables, has now only two male members ; 
as these have at present no son, it is possible that it may shortly 
become extinct. The other Avdr has five pd/m, of which the 
chief men are Kerkadr (2), Kudddrsvan (3), Teigudr (4), 
Mondothi(5), and Keitan (6). If any of the members of these 
five pom should perform the zrndrtiti ceremony, the buffalo 
would go to Mudrigeidi and Odrkurs, while, if either of these 
men had to give a buffalo, its value would be divided among 
the other five pd/m. Kerkadr is regarded as the head of the 
second kudr. 

The madnol of the Nddrs people are Tuesday and Friday, 
and they hold the funerals of men on Sunday, and of women 
on Thursday. The special features of their funeral ceremonies 
are that the body of a man lies in the ¢arva/i of Nodrs for 
some days before the efvainolkedr and that a special bell 
(man?) is used at male funerals which has to be brought from 
Odr. Male funerals are held at Nodrs, and female funerals at 
Kiilthpuli. The clan used also to have another funeral place 
close to the Paikara road, which is not now used. 

The Nédrsol have many villages, of which fourteen are still 
inhabited, and I obtained the names of five others now in 
ruins. 

The following are the chief villages, 

Nodrs (Muttanadmand). In addition to the conical poh, 
this village has the distinguishing feature of a long wall 
which passes between this dairy and the huts where the 

1 By this I mean that there are now living thirty females who were born 
members of the Nddrsol, but since a woman becomes a member of her husband's 
clan, most of these are now members of other clans. I give the numbers of-each— 


clan in this form because it brings out several features of interest in relation to {he 


relative fertility of different clans, the proportions of the sexes, &c. abe» | 
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people live. The wall then passes at the back of the poh and 
runs for some distance northward. The ¢arvadi (in Fig. 12) 
is situated in an enclosure of the wall near the dwelling-huts, 
so that the women can go to it for buttermilk without 
crossing the wall and entering the enclosure in which the 
poh stands. In the south part of the wall is the gap through 
which the calf is driven at the zrudrtiti ceremony (see Fig. 43). 
The wall is reputed to have been built by Elnakhum. 

Close to the fos, between it and the ¢arvalz, are the ruins of 
another dairy, the former 4udrpali, which is said to have had 
seven rooms. It was disused on account of the difficulty in 
obtaining the services of a kudrpalikartmokh. It will be 
remembered that this grade of dairyman has to do his work 
without any covering, and in the bleak exposed position of 
Noédrs, it seems that this was so great a hardship that the 
office went begging. The Noddrs people are said to have 
ceased to use this dairy about four generations ago, and the 
condition of the ruins is about what might be expected if this 
statement were correct. 

There are a large number of important stones at Nodrs. 
Formerly seven kinds of buffalo were killed at the funeral of 
a male, and each was killed at a different stone. Now only 
two buffaloes may be killed, but the stones remain to show 
what was formerly done. Two wursulir were killed, one at the 
stone called uée‘#s and another at the stone xerovkars, both 
of which are shown in Fig. 70. One nashperthir was killed 
at the nxashperthkars, The two sacred mani were hung 
on the necks of one of the qursudir and the nashperthir. 
One fineipir was killed at the stone called ¢ukervdrskars. 
One fersasir was killed at the persaskars, and two putiir were 
killed, one at the ¢e‘drto/kars and the other at the menkars. 
The ¢eédrtolkars, shown in Fig. 13, also marks the spot where 
the unfortunate zew7so/ milked his buffaloes (see p. 439). The 
menkars, shown in Fig. 12, is the stone used in the game of 
narthpimi, in which a boy creeps under a stone. It is on the 
village side of the wall, close to the entrance to the tarvadi. 
All the other stones are on the same side of the wall as the 
pol. r 

Odr (Aganadmand). This is second in importance among —/~ 
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the villages of the Nédrsol, and it was a question whether the 
wursuli dairy, though of the ordinary form, had not even a 
greater sanctity than the fok of Nodrs. More difficulty was 
made when I wished to go close to it than at any other place 
during the whole of my visit (except, of course, at the #7 
dairy), but, unfortunately, the affair was complicated by the 
fact that on this day my usual attendant, Kédrner, was not 
with me, and the difficulty may have been partly due to 
this. When I was allowed to approach the building, only 
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one man came with me and he would not go within several 
yards of the dairy, while allowing me to go on. The special 
sanctity of this dairy is due to the fact that the two man? of 
the Nddrsol are kept here. Both this dairy and a smaller 
tarvali are at a much greater distance from the village 
than usual, but with that exception there is nothing to 
distinguish them from the dairies of other villages. , The 
wursuli is one of those which has two rooms. It is at the 
village of Odr that the pa/of passes one night during ~his 
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ordination ceremonies, and I was shown the spot under a 
tree where he has to sleep, the same spot being also used by 
the wursol and kaltmokh when they undergo any part of their 
ordination ceremonies at Odr. 

Another feature of interest is the connexion of this village 
with Kuudr, An Odr man must be present at the zrpalvusthi 
and salt-giving ceremonies of Kuudr, and a Kuudr man must 
attend when these ceremonies are performed at Odr. Further, 
the kwarzam of Odr are said in the prayer of the erkumptth- 
pimi ceremony at Kuudr and the Kwarzam of Kuudr are said 
at Odr. 

The following legend records the origin of these customs :— 

Soon after Teikirzi had given the buffaloes to the different 
villages, the buffaloes of Kuudr and Odr were grazing together, 
and when evening came they could not be separated and 
both herds went together to the funeral place called Keikars. 
The zwursol of Odr and the palikartmokh of Kuudr brought 
their milking-vessels, each to milk his own buffaloes, 


and they also brought their churning-vessels (fatat) and ° 


cooking-vessels. After they had’ milked, the qwursol of Odr 
went to pour his milk into his Aa¢az, and when doing so some 
of the milk splashed into the vessel of the palikartmokh, 
They then cooked some food with the milk, and as the food 
was boiling strongly, some of it went from one cooking-pot to 
the other. Then the people of the two villages met and 
decided that, as the two kinds of buffalo had been milked in 
one place and the two kinds of milk had been mixed with one 
another, each of the villages should mention the Awarsam of 
the other in its prayer, and people of one village should attend 
the ceremonies of the other. 

Tedshteiri (Talapattaraimand). This is another important 
Nodrs village. It was vacant at the time of my visit, but is 
still often occupied. It had at one time a dairy called 
Okurshapali with seven rooms, which was, like that of Nodrs, a 
kudrpali. \t fell into disuse at the same time as the Nodrs dairy, 
and its site is still quite distinct; but though it seemed larger 
than usual, I could discover no indication of the number of _ 


rooms it had had. When I visited the village there were nine~ 
ovens standing in a row, which had been used to cook the-'~ 
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food when Teigudr (4) took his wife Uwer from Nertolvan 
of Pan (16). On this occasion Nertolvan came to Tedshteiri 
to receive nine buffaloes from Teigudr, and the number of 
ovens corresponded with the number of the buffaloes, 

Kudrnakhum (Kudinagamand). The chief point of interest 
about this village is that it is the place where the ceremony of 
tesherst often takes place. It is an outlying village to the 
west which I was unable to visit. : 

Perththo (Perattitalmand). This is a village which is 
shared by two clans. The part occupied by the Nodrsol is 
called Meil Perththo, or Upper Perththo. The other part of 
the village was said to be general property, but it is at 
present occupied by Melgars people. 

Koshtudi or Koshteidt. The special feature of this village 
is that it has a wursudé in which everything has to be carried 
out kabhaditi, #.e., the dairyman is not allowed to turn his 
back to the contents of the dairy. This certainly points to 
the village having been at one time of importance. 


Kars 


This is at present the largest of the Tarthar clans, having 
sixty-seven male and fifty female members. It is represented 
in the aim, and there was some reason to think that it 
occupies a more important position in this body than the 
other Tarthar clans. The family of Parkurs (8) is called 
tinkanikudupel, ranking next to a manikudupel, and Parkurs 
was till lately a second or assistant monegar. 

There seems to be no doubt that the Karsol have always 
been an important clan, and its members are often mentioned 
in the stories, though they do not appear to have had any 
legendary hero such as those of Melgars and Pan. Their 
nodrodchi (ruler or presiding deity) is Kulinkars, now believed 
to live on a hill near Makurti Peak, The Kars people possess 
a t/ which in importance and wealth is second only to that 
of Nodrs. 

Kars resembles Nédrs in having two éudr differing greatly 
in size. Kutadri is the head of one, which comprises all. the 
members of the family given in Table 7. It has two polmy~ 
headed by Kutadri and Peithol. The other kudr has eight — 
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polm, of which the chief men are Parkurs (8), Pidrvan (9)', 
Piutolvan (10), Kudrvas (11), Kutthurs (12), Mongudrvan 
(13), Kiunervan (14), and Keitazvan (15). Till recently there 
appear to have been only five fd/m in the Kars clan, each of 
which has lately been divided into two, There is a very 
marked disproportion in the number of members of some of 
these divisions ; thus the #d/m of Parkurs has sixteen males 
in five more or less distinct families, while others have only 
three or four males. Nevertheless each of the latter would 
contribute the same amount towards joint expenses of the clan 
as the sixteen males of the d/m of Parkurs. 

The chief villages of the Karsol are in or near Ootacamund, 
and this clan formerly had several other villages on sites now 
occupied by modern buildings. 

The following are the chief places :— 

Kars (Kandalmand). This village is one of the best 
known of Toda villages, being just on the outskirts of 
Ootacamund. It is a very typical example of a Toda village ; 
there is a small group of houses, with a large dairy, the 
kudrpali (Fig, 21), called Tarsiolv, close to them ; just above 
the houses on the rising ground is a smaller dairy, the wur- 
suli called Karsiolv, shown in the background of Fig. 42 and 
partly shown in Figs. 23 and 44. Opposite the kudrpali 
are two raised circular mounds with flat tops called the 
imudrvikars (seen in the foreground in Fig. 21), on which 
the body of a dead man is laid before being taken to the 
funeral hut at Taradrkirsi, Above the Audrpali is the hut 
for calves. 

In the middle of the enclosure within which the village 
lies, is a row of stones (shown in Fig. 42) which are the 
irnortkars, and in the ceremony of 7rnértiti the calf is driven 
across these stones, 

Behind the houses there is a small circular enclosure which 
is now used as a ¢u and is called A/thftu. The entrance to 
this enclosure is shown in Fig. 29 just in front of the boy 
carrying the dairy vessels. Formerly there was a dairy of 
the conical kind within this circle, of which the name was 


rr 





Ishpoh, About five generations ago, this dairy still existed 


7 Pidrvan died soon after my visit. 
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and was tended by a wursol; but several dairymen died 
in succession, and this so alarmed the Todas that it became 
impossible to obtain anyone to fill the office, and when the 
dairy decayed its remains were removed and the circular 
enclosure within which it stood has since, been used as a 
pen. In size and appearance the enclosure is quite unlike 
other pens, and resembles much more nearly the circular 
walls round the conical dairies of Nddrs and Kanddrs. 

Kuzhu (Kunditolmand). This, the second in importance of 
the villages of the Karsol, is a very picturesque place south 
of Ootacamund, There is a kudrpali called Tudrpoh, in front 
of which is a stone called #mudrikars. The gold bracelet 
mentioned in the story: of Kwoto is kept in this dairy. 
In front of the dwelling-huts is another stone called menkars 
(see p. 342). The menkars at Kuzhu and that at Nodrs 
are the only stones of this name, but they do not resemble 
one another, and the Kuzhu stone is not adapted for the 
narthpimi game as is that of Nodrs. 

Keshker (Kakerimand), This isa large village near Ootaca- 
mund at which there is a Audrpali, but little else of interest. 
It is probably the Kishkeijar mentioned by Harkness. 

Nasmiodr (Aganadmand). This is a very old village 
which was probably at one time much more important than 
at present. It is situated about a quarter of a mile from the 
road leading from Ootacamund to Ebanad, not far from the 
Badaga village of Tuneri. There is now only a small dairy 
(wursuli) situated in the middle of a wood, When I visited 
Nasmiddr, this dairy was unoccupied, and, as is usual in 
such cases, my Toda guide refused to go to the dairy with 
me, and remained outside the wood. Soon after I left the 
hills, it was to be occupied by the wasso/ of Kars, who would 
take his buffaloes there for a month. 

This village is mentioned in two Toda legends, in both of 
which it seems to have been a village at which people were 
living. The dairy is called Tilipoh or Pohtilipoh, and it still 
contains the two mani, Karzod and Koni, which were hung 
on the neck of Enmon (see p. 208). It is one of the \few 
wursuli which have two rooms. rth 

Pakhalkudr (Bagalkodumand). This village, not far-fr 
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Paikara, is one of the most outlying villages of the Karsol. 
There is a very small dairy here resembling the merkalars 
which serves both as Audrpali and wursuli, the former being 
in front, while the latter is behind, with the door on one side. 
The wursuli is so small that there can scarcely be room for a 
fully grown man to do the churning. 

Isharadr and Peletkwur. These are outlying villages of no 
special interest. The former was only built in the time of the 
grandfather of Parkurs (8), and has a dairy resembling that 
of Pakhalkudr. 

Taradrkirsi (Kavaikkadmand). This is the funeral place 
for men of the Kars clan, and is also a Aa/olmad. There is a 
hudrpali with three rooms called Paliven heirsi, and a pen 
called Tuoks. There are two stones where the wursu/ir and 
nashperthir are killed, and close to them there is a spot by the 
side of a wood where earth is thrown at a funeral. There is 
a slight break in the edge of the wood here, and this is 
probably the position of an old pen which has been 
completely overgrown. 

There is a long wall at this village passing near the dairy 
and the funeral stones, and then extending a long way 
towards the east. It resembles the Nddrs wall, and these 
seem to be the only two examples of walls of this kind 
at Toda villages. The wall at Taradrkirsi is said to have 
been built by Kwoten, but it seems unlikely, for this hero. 
had no special connexion with the Karsol. 

Several villages which have now wholly disappeared are 
still mentioned in the prayer which the Kars people use at 
the erkumptthpimi ceremony. One of these, Tashtars, stood 
where the Masonic Hall at Ootacamund now stands. The site 
of another, Turskidt, is occupied by a private house. Two, 
Tiili and Keitaz, were situated on Elk Hill, and two others, 
Sing and Kurkars, were near Nasmiddr. 





PAN 


The Pan clan have their headquarters in the Kundahs and 
are often called the Medrol, or people of Medr, the Toda name) ;~ 
for the Kundahs. The chief villages of this clan are in the 
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Kundahs, but they are only visited during the dry season, and 
for the greater part of the year the Panol live at the com- 
paratively new village of Naters in the most thickly populated 
part of the hills. The legendary hero, Kwoten, belonged 
to Pan. 

The clan is small, having now about twenty-seven male 
and nine female members. It is not represented on the 
naim, and in the Badaga grouping of the Todas this clan is 
joined with that of Nddrs. 

The Panol have two sudr, and provide the only ex- 
ample among the Tartharol in which the Audr have special 
names. The formation of the éudr is said to have been due 
to Kwoten, who divided the people into Panol and Kuirsiol, 
named after the two chief villages of the clan. The two 
divisions are also called Pandar and Peshteidimokh. 

The Pandar or Panol have three £d/m, headed by Timur- 
van (16), Todars (16), and Nortiners (17). The Peshteidimokh 
or Kuirsiol have two pd/m, headed by Timners (18) and 
Imokhvan (19). 

The érnértiti and tunindrtité ceremonies are performed in 
front of the wursu/i at Pan or Kuirsi. The spots on which 
the ceremonies take place are not marked by any stones, and 
the ceremonies are spoken of as padikndrtiti, i.e. “he gives to 
the dairy,” though, as a matter of fact, the calf passes from 
the men of one /udr to the men of the other £udr as in other 
clans. 

The madnol of Pan are said to be Sunday and Wednesday, 
and the funerals of men take place on Sunday or Tuesday, 
and those of women on Thursday or Saturday. It is probable 
that Tuesday is the proper day for the funerals of men, but 
that they are now sometimes held on Sunday. 

The following are the chief villages of the Panol :— 

Pan (Onnamand) is commonly known to Europeans as 
“One mand.” It is a large village in the south-west corner 
of the Kundahs, with two houses of the long variety, with a 
door at each end and a partition in the middle. There is a 
wursuli called Keinulv, and a kudrpali called Nersolu, and 


— 


outside the pen there is a stone called mutchudkars. 
ese % 


Kuirst (Kolimand). This village is near Pan, 
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wursuli and kudrpali, the former being called Marso/v and 
the latter Keinulv. Outside the pen, called Zu matu, there 
is a large stone called keinkars, and inside it there are two 
stones called mutchudkars and pudrthkars. 1 could learn 
little of the history or functions of these stones, but they were 
said to have been “ played with” by Kwoten and Terkosh. 

Perg (Yeragimand) is a small village near Avalanche 
Bungalow and is an example of a ha/o/mad. 

Naters (Natanerimand) is a large village near Governor 
Shola, where most of the Panol live for the greater part of 
the year. This village has a warsu/i and tarva/i, but nothing 
else of interest. \ 

Near Avalanche Bungalow there is the site of a village 
called Pathmars, Little remains of it, but the fireplace of\a 
hut can still be seen. (My 

Kabudri (Tebbekudumand). This is the male |funeral |) 
village of the Panol, Here there are two stones called tetks | 
where the warsu/ir are killed, and they are reputed to have 
been set-up by Kwoten; one, called farsteiks, is for the 
Panol, and the other, called 4érshtetks, for the Kuirsiol. 
Another place given as the male funeral place of Pan was 
Tim, where there is a three-roomed dairy of the same kind 
as that at Taradrkirsi, in the outermost room of which the 
body is placed. It is probable that Tim and Kabudri are two 
names for the same place, 


TARADR 


All the villages of this clan are situated in the north-west 
corner of the hills and the clan appears to have no villages far 
removed from the e¢udmad. The clan is a large one having 
now at least thirty-seven male and thirty-nine female members. 

The Taradrol appear to have in several ways a special 
position among the Tarthar clans, They possess the special 
institution of the Augva/i, which, though resembling in some 
respects a /#, is situated by the other dairies of the village 
and is tended by dairymen belonging to the clan. The 
Taradrol are also unique in having their future world 
(Amnédr) near Perithi. - 
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The Taradrol are divided into two kudr, each of which has 
three go/m. The chief men of the pd/m of one kudr are 
Ircheidi (20), Parkeidi (21), and Polgar (22); of the second, 
Paners (23), Irkioly (24), and Kudeners (25). About the time 
of my visit the place of Ircheidi, who was ill, was taken by 
his son, Siriar. 

The six pd/m of the clan take it in turn to look after the 
kugvalir, each having charge of the dairies and herd for a 
period of three years. Shortly before my visit, the charge 
had been taken over by the #d/m of Ircheidi and Siriar. 

The following are the chief villages :— 

Taradr (Tarnardmand). This is one of the most char- 
acteristic Toda villages, situated near the road leading to the 
Paikara falls. It is shown in Figs. 5 and 6, and has three 
dairies, situated at some distance from the dwelling-huts. The 
two dairies shown in Fig. 5 are the ¢arva/i and hugvali, the 
former on the left-hand side and the latter on the right. 
The third dairy of the village is a wursudi, situated to the 
right of the kugzvali. 

Near the hugvali is a stone (shown in Fig. BN at which 
the wursulir is killed at a Taradr funeral. The stone 
is called piidrshtikars after the name of the buffaloes 
(piidrshtipir). Ata little distance from the three dairies are 
the remains of another fa/i, which was only used at the 
funeral of a male. This fa/i, like those at other funeral places 
had three rooms, and in the ruins at the time of my visit it 
was easy to make out the three divisions. When the occasion 
arises, the dairy is rebuilt on the day of the funeral, and the 
tarpalikartmokh takes the mu into the innermost room after 
purifying it with ¢vdr bark. The body of the dead man is 
then laid in the outermost room and kept there till it is taken 
out after the slaughter of the buffaloes. If this temporary 
building is the representative of a former dairy with three 
rooms, it would seem that the village of Taradr once had 
four dairies. 

Kudrmas (Kudimalmand). This is a kalolmad on the 
western side of the Paikara. The Augvalir were here during 
the greater part of my visit. : 

Telgudr (Telkodumand). This is another Aalo/mad. 
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Pushtar (Pattaraimand). This village is one at which the 
tesherst ceremony (see p. 154) is sometimes performed. 

Kudimad (Kulimand). This is a large village near. Taradr 
at which many of the people live, but it is not an important 
village ceremonially, having only one dairy, a ¢arvali. 

Near Paikara there can still be seen the remains of a village 
called Pevar which was deserted because the family which 
lived there became extinct. 


KERADR 


This is one of the smallest of the Tarthar clans, all its 
members being included in Table 26. There are at present 
sixteen male and nine female members. 

There is at present only one 4udr, the other having become 
extinct about three generations ago. As there has been no 
occasion for zrnértiti, no fresh division has been made. The 
hudr has two pfolm, one headed by Panioly, and the other by 
Teikner. 

The chief village, Keradr (Kannagimand), is situated in 
the south-west part of the hills near the Teivali village of 
Keadr. Keradr is also the male funeral place of the clan and 
was not occupied at the time of my visit. At this time most 
of the Keradrol were living at Tovalkan, near Paikara,a recent 
village at which there is a dairy of the ordinary kind (¢arvaii). 
Near the houses there is a raised mound shown in Fig. 59, 
erected to mark the spot on which Keirevan (26) was killed 
by falling from a tree into which he had climbed to cut 
wood. 

KANODRS 


This is one of the outlying Toda clans, and its people were 
said to have been less influenced by the altered conditions on 
the hills than any other clan, but they seem nevertheless to 
have given up several of their institutions, The sacred poh is 
only occasionally occupied, and I am doubtful whether they can 
be said to be in a more untouched condition than several other 
clans. The people are often called the Kererol, but I could 
not find that there was any village of Kerer from which this) | 
name is derived, and it is possibly the name of a district of 
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the hills. The clan is distinguished by its possession of the 
conical pok at Kanddrs, and by the fact that many of the 
adventures of Kwoto or Meilitars took place in the region it 
inhabits, Although Kwoto was a Melgars man, he is regarded 
as having a close connexion with the Kanddrs people, and 
various features of the ritual of the Kanddrs toh are said to 
be derived from him. 

The clan is at present a small one, with a distinct majority 
of females. In fact, it seems so usual for members of this 
clan to have rio children or only female children that there is 
some likelihood that the Kanddrsol may become extinct. 
The present numbers are about thirteen males and twenty- 
three females. 

There was some doubt as to the number of Audr. I was 
told that there are three, headed by Arsolv (27), Kineri (29), 
and Pdlkab (30) respectively, but at an irnortiti ceremony 
both Arsoly and Kineri would give to Pdlkab, while the 
latter would give to both, so that it seems probable that 
there are properly only two Audr, as in other clans. One of 
these has only one fd/m, that of Pdlkab. The other has 
three p/m, headed by Arsoly, Neratkutan (28), and Kineri. 

The following are the chief villages of the Kanddrsol :-— 

Kanddrs (Devarmand), This village now consists of the 
poh only. There are still two mand at this village, one of 
which is called Pinkdghlag, a name closely resembling the 
name of the churning-stick at the ¢, There are at present no 
dwelling-huts at the place, nor any remains of such huts, 
though it would appear from the legend of Kwoten that the 
village was inhabited at one time. 

Pishkwosht (Bikkapatimand). This is a large village 
where most of the Kanddrsol now live. The only dairy is in 
ruins, Close to the village there are a number of flat stones 
almost level with the ground (Fig. 71) which are called Teudr, 
“the god way,” and are said to mark the spot where the 
gods (ew) used to meet. Just above these is’a large buffalo 
pen, which is reputed not to have been made by man. 
Whenever the gods went this way they used to deposit 
pieces of dried buffalo-dung on this spot and these becan 
the stones of the 7. J 
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Near the village is a forest hut, and opposite this are two 
stones called pedrkars. The Todas once had a large 
gathering here, and a man jumped a long distance which was 
recorded by means of these stones. 

The other villages of the Kandédrsol, Taknin, Kushu or 














FIG. 71.—THE STONES AT PISHKWOSHT CALLED ‘TEUAR.’ 


Kushu, &c., are in the same neighbourhood, but I was unable 
to visit them, and do not know whether they have any objects 
of interest. 

Kwoprpont 


This is the most outlying of Toda clans, but numerous tea 
estates have been established in its neighbourhood, and the 
people appear to have been a good deal influenced by the 
altered conditions. I was unable to visit any of the villages, 
and I know less about this clan than any other. 

All the villages of the clan are situated in the district of 
the hills called by the Todas Purgédr, and the people of the 
clan are, therefore, often called the Purgddrol. 

uv 
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At present there appear to be seventeen males and fourteen 
females, but it is probable that these numbers are not complete, 
There are two kudr, headed by Kiurvan (32) and Atcharap 
(34). The former has three f/m, of which the chief men are 
Puner (31), Kiurvan (32), and Orudz (33), and the latter has 
two pd/m, headed by Atcharap (34) and Kudar (35). 

This clan seems now to occupy only two villages. One 
is Kwéddrdoni (Kodudonnemand), where there is only a 
tarvali, though there was formerly a wursu/i, now ruined, 
in which was kept a mani called Kirsongg which has dis- 
appeared. The other village is Katikar (Kodanadmand). 
The male funeral place is /ud/, and the female, Punmud. 


PAM 


This is a clan which formerly occupied the site of Coonoor 
and Wellington. Its numbers are small, probably only 
seventeen males and thirteen females. There are two kudr, 
headed by Udrchovan (36) and Pungievan (37). Udrchovan’s 
kudr has only one pdlm. Pungievan’s kudr has three pd/m, 
of which the chief men are Pungievan (37), Arparners (38) 
and Seili (39). 

The original e¢udmad of the clan was Pirspurs, the site of 
which was used for the Coonoor racecourse. Pém was then 
adopted as the chief village, but it has been allowed to fall 
into ruins, though still giving its name to the clan. The 
dairy at Pam was called Paliktdrbeds and the buffalo-pen, 
Tighdron. Inikitj, where the people now live, is an un- 
interesting village at which there are the ruins of a zarvali. 
There is a building in which the four or five sacred buffaloes 
(nashperthir) are kept, but they are not milked as there is no 
palikartmokh. 4 

The male funeral place of this clan was Puvé, and the female, 
Kwatkash, These were situated where the Wellington 
barracks now stand, and the funerals are now held near 
Inikitj. Fig. 51 shows the wooden ¢ezks at which the sacred 
buffalo would be killed at the funeral of a male. Z 

There are several stories about Karnisi (37), a member sii 
this clan. He is said to have been an exceptionally strong? 
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man, and the Todas tell how on one occasion two English” 
soldiers came to Pim and insulted the women and how 
Karnisi took the two men unaided to the barracks at 
Wellington. 

Karnisi also spent a fortune which had been stored in the 
dairy of Pam for many generations. A vessel (fun) full of 
rupees had been deposited in the dairy by an ancestor 
of Karnisi called Kiuten. It remained there till Karnisi 
spent it in buying buffaloes, ornaments for his many wives 
and household goods. He gave some of the rupees away and 
spent others in travelling to Coimbatore, and in a short time 
the money had disappeared. 


NIDRSI 


The headquarters of the Nidrsi clan are to the south of 
Coonoor. The people are closely surrounded by tea estates 
and have been much influenced. It is not now a large clan, 
having about sixteen male and twenty-five female members. 

There are two kudr, headed by Todrigars (41) and 
Kudrmaskutan (43) respectively, each kudr having two pd/m. 
The chief men of the pd/m of one kudr are Puyeners (40) 
and Todrigars, and of the other Audr, Kadrkutan (42) and 
Kudrmaskutan. 

This clan affords a very good example of the degeneration 
which has in some cases befallen the dairy organisation. The 
people have only one wursulir left. The dairy (cwursu/) has 
fallen into ruins, and they have no wursol and, therefore, the 
one buffalo is not milked. At a funeral of a male they 
will have to procure a zursol from another clan to kill this 
buffalo, 

There are two mani, called Eshkiakudr and Ezkudr, each 
with an iron chain, but as they have no cwursu/i these bells 
are kept under a stone at Akirsikédri, the male funeral village. 
The other sacred buffaloes, pinezpir, &c., are milked at a 
tarvali. 

There are now only four inhabited villages, and only one of 
these seems to be of any importance. 7 
Nidrsi. This is near the Badaga village of Hulikal. = It 

uUu2 
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“consists chiefly of huts obviously of recent construction and 
not of the proper Toda form. There is a small dairy (¢arval/) 
and the situation of the former zzrsu/i, almost completely 
overgrown, can still be seen. There is a buffalo enclosure 
called Punatu. The irndrtkars is a stone of ordinary 
appearance with other smaller stones round it, and there is 
also a pilindrtkars of which only a small piece now shows 
above the ground. There is a very large tukitthkars at this 
village (see pp. 252 and 597). 

Another stone here is called zyudrikars or parsatthkars. 
Milk is put on it every morning and evening by the 
palikartmokh, but it is not used in any way in connexion 
with a funeral. The Todas relate that an Englishman shot 
at and splintered this stone some years ago. Soon after he 
was bitten by his horse, and he asked the Todas, with whom 
he was on very good terms, what ought to be done. He was 
told that he should perform the zrnértit? ceremony, and a few 
days later he brought a three-year-old calf to the zrndrthars 
at Nidrsi and gave it to the people. It was taken by both 
kudr and the Englishman was soon well again, The whole 
affair was regarded as a good joke, and is interesting as 
showing that the Todas do not object to making sport of one 
of their sacred ceremonies, especially when they gain an 
addition to their stock of buffaloes. 

Akirsikodri, This is the male funeral village, at which there 
is a dairy with three rooms, in which the body of a dead 
man is placed on the day of the e/vainolkedr. 


MELGARS 


The Tarthar clan which takes its name from the village of 
Melgars occupies a very special position in the Toda social 
organisation and in the dairy ceremonial. Although a 
Tarthar clan, the Melgarsol in many respects resemble the 
Teivaliol much more closely than they resemble the other 
clans of their own division. 

In former times the Melgarsol are said to have held): the 
office of pa/ol at the Kars 77 and at the Pan #7, and to have 
lost this privilege owing to misbehaviour of a falo/, of wh 
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an account has been already given. They are still capable of 
holding the offices of zwrsol and kaltmokh, for which otherwise 
only Teivaliol are eligible, and they have privileges and duties 
in connexion with various kinds of Toda ceremonial which 
are wholly unshared by other clans. 

Though they may still hold the offices of wursol and 
haltmokh, they are not allowed to carry out certain of the 
duties; thus, a Melgars zwrsod may not kill the sacred 
buffalo at a funeral, nor may he perform any of the other 
duties which fall to the part of a warsol on this occasion. 

Although a Melgars man may no longer be fado/, the 
Melgars people have a large number of privileges and duties 
connected with the ¢, An account of these has already been 
given, but they may shortly be recapitulated here with the 
names given to them by the Todas. 

(i.) Mor vatiti, tor titité, “ Buttermilk he drinks, food he 
takes.” The Melgars men may take buttermilk and food at 
the dwelling-hut of any ¢#, and they alone have this privilege 
at the dairies of the Nodrs 72. 

(ii.) Teirpiilk mad oiiti. “ He goes at the head (of the pro- 
cession) to (the place called) ¢edrpiil.” 

(iii.) Ti alugpur putiti. “The alug things of the 4 he 
carries.” 

(iv.) Alug puts nits ithtothi, “ Alug come, stand he must.” 
The Melgars man must stand by a certain tree with the a/ug 
when he comes to the new place during the migration of the 
ti buffaloes. 

(v.) Erd piinrs ithtothi. “ Two piinrs (four days) he must 
be.” Hestays at Anto from the Sunday on which the buffaloes 
migrate till the following Wednesday. 

In addition to these privileges, it is also the duty of the 
Melgarsol to carry out rebuilding or.repairing operations at a 
i mad, and he has also to assist in carrying the body of a 
dead palo/. 

The special duties of the Melgarsol are not limited to the 
ceremonial of the 4, but in certain other ceremonies it is 
essential that a Melgars man shall be present or take part. 
He must milk a buffalo to provide milk for Tarthar women. 
coming out of the seclusion-hut both after the hand-burning 
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ceremony of pregnancy and after childbirth, He does this 
for women of his own clan and for those of all other Tarthar 
clans except that of Kwddrdoni. A Melgars man must be 
present on the second day of the irfa/vusthi ceremony of the 
kugvalir of Taradr, and the ceremony of this day, which is 
called irpataduthti, cannot take place if a Melgars man is not 
present. 

It was also said that a Melgars man must be present when- 
ever a feast is given at the end of a period called fon in any 
clan, but I am very doubtful as to the necessity of this. I 
think it is probable that no feast ever occurs at which a 
Melgars man fails to put in an appearance, and that my 
informants had come to regard his presence as necessary, but 
it seemed very doubtful whether his presence was an essential 
condition for the occurrence of this, as it certainly was in the 
case of certain other ceremonies. 

There was some difference of opinion as to the reasons why 
the Melgarsol enjoyed these exceptional privileges. The 
Melgars people themselves believed that their exceptional 
position was due to the connexion of Kwoto with their clan. 
They said that when Kwoto became superior to all the gods, 
and was called Meilitars, these privileges were given to the 
clan to which he belonged, According to another account, 
the position of a Melgars man at the head of the procession 
of the Nédrs // was settled by Anto in order to appease the 
buffalo Enmars when two of its bells were taken away and 
given to the Pan #7, Others, again, said‘that the privileges of 
the Melgarsol were given as a recompense when this clan 
was deprived of its privilege of becoming fa/o/, There is 
little doubt that the real reason for the Melgars privileges has 
been lost and that different reasons have been sought in the 
Toda legends. The Melgars people have chosen a reason 
which gratifies their pride in claiming Kwoto as one of 
themselves, while other Todas have reasons which serve to 
add to the importance of the sacred institution of the ¢7, of 
which they are so proud, 

There are other special features in which the Melgars people 


wursulir, though they can become wursol to other clans, so 
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that, in this respect, they resemble the Teivaliol in being able 

to tend buffaloes which they do not themselves possess, 
Another difference is that the palikartmokh of the Melgarsol 
uses ¢vdr bark in his ordination ceremonies, and this gives 
him a higher rank than other tarpalikartmokh. It is on this 
account that a Melgars falikartmokh may not visit the 
tarvali of another clan (see p. 66). 

The Melgarsol again resemble the Teivaliol in not shaving 
the head after a funeral, as is done by Tarthar clans other 
than that of Melgars. 

The Melgarsol resemble the Teivaliol in so many respects 
that it is tempting to suppose that this clan must at one time 
have formed part of the Teivali division and for some reason 
was transferred to the Tartharol. Every Toda whom I 
questioned on the point was, however, certain that the 
Melgars people had always been members of the Tartharol, 

There are two facts which show that there is some 
special relation between the people of Melgars and those of 
Kwoédrdoni, Oneis that intermarriage is said to be prohibited 
between members of these two clans; the other is that the 
milking by a Melgars man when a Tarthar woman is leaving 
the seclusion-hut does not take place in the case of a 
Kwodrdoni woman, These facts point to some relation 
between the two clans of which I was unable to obtain any 
account. 

The Melgarsol form a fairly large clan, having at the 
present time about thirty-one male and twenty female repre- 
sentatives. They have at present only one fudr, the 
other having become extinct about eight years ago on the 
death of Tikon (49). A half-sister of this man is still living, 
but the 4udr has no male representative. During the last 
eight years, the Melgarsol have had no trouble (4aspe) which 
has made it necessary to perform the érnértité ceremony, but 
should the occasion arise, a maim would decide on a re- 
division of the other Audr, I was told that the matter was 
continually the subject of discussion, and it seemed probable 
that the nature of the re-division was already more or less 
arranged, but would not be definitely settled till the occasion, -— 
arose, -j—i- 
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The one kudr has four pdlm, of which the chief men are 
Kiunievan (44), Artholvan (45), Notirzi (46) and Ilgeivan (48), 
Tergudrvan (47) belonged to the same d/m as Artholvan. 
The families included in Table 49 are all extinct in the male 
line, and, with the exception of Tikon, I am doubtful to which 
kudr or polm they belonged. 4 

Melgars, the chief village, is situated behind the gardens of 
Government House at Ootacamund. It has few features of 
interest, and there is little to be seen at the other villages of 
the clan, Nii/n (Narigulimand) is situated in the Kundahs. 

Two Toda villages, Ki Perththo and Padegar, are said to be 
the general property of the Tartharol, but at the time of my 
visit both were inhabited by the Melgarsol. 

The village of Katol, which is now ruined, is mentioned by 
Harkness as one of the villages near Ootacamund. 

The chief funeral place is Ushadr, mentioned in the story 
of Kwoto, There is another funeral place called Mirzott 
common to Melgars and Kidmad, 


KIDMAD AND Karsu 


These are two sub-divisions of the Melgarsol which separated 
from the main body, probably about seven or eight genera- 
tions ago. At first I heard only of Kidmad, and it was 
only when working over the Nidrsiol that I found there 
were people living with this clan who did not belong to it, 
but were an offshoot of the Melgars people and were called 
Karshol. 

According to one account, both Kidmadol and Karshol 
separated from the main body at the same time, but, 
according to another, the people who first separated belonged 
to Karsh and then split some generations later into the two 
groups, 

The separation was due to a quarrel between father and 
son. The Melgars people were holding a council and. one 
of the chief men of the clan was late in coming. When he 
appeared in the distance, he was recognised by nobody but 
his own son, who, when asked who was coming, -said~ 
“pasuli padmokh piti dtham nétthred? Kitm it vors fie.) 

t1 
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“ A wanderer and bastard comes, why do you look at him? 
Let the council go forward!” (Pazudi is a name applied 
to a man who belongs to no clan, and padmokh is the name of 
the child of a woman with whom no man has performed the 
pursiitpimi ceremony.) 

The manmokh (sister's son) of the father was present at 
the council, and when his uncle arrived, the »#anmokh told him 
what had been said by his son in the council, and the father 
said, “I am no fasuli, it is you who are the fasw/i: hence- 
forward you must not live at Melgars; you will have nothing 
from me except what I give you to-day.” The father gave 
the son a one-horned buffalo (kwadrkutir) and a portion of 
the Mirzoti funeral place. 

Since that day descendants of the son have been separate 
from Melgarsol and they have held their funerals at Mirzoti, 
but not on the same spot as the Melgars people. 

The Kidmadol and Karshol have lost certain privileges 
possessed by other Todas. The loss of these privileges is 
expressed by the Todas as follows :— 

(i) Meitiin kitht dgadi, “He may not sit on the meztiin.” 
When a man of Kidmad or Karsh goes to any Tarthar 
dairy he is not allowed to sit on the raised bed on the right 
hand side of the door. 

(ii.) Mérsi nest dgadi, “ He may not rub the fire-sticks.” If 
fire has to be made at a male funeral, or on any other 
occasion, it must be done by a man of another clan. 

(iii.) Ertatpun pitth dgadi. “He may not touch the ertat- 
pun," a dairy vessel which may be touched by any other Toda 
man. The result of this restriction is that a man of these 
clans can never hold a dairy office. 

Marriages are not allowed between Melgars people and 
those of either Kidmad or Karsh, 

The village of Karsh no longer exists; it was near 
Akirzikédri, but in the time of Kilpan (51) the people were 
so poor that they went to live with the Nidrsiol and have 
remained with them since. Though living at Nidrsi, they 
are still regarded as a separate people, and marriages may, 
take place between the two clans. They have only three or 
four ordinary buffaloes. If a male dies they have to kill 
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a persasir, which they obtain from Melgars. The only males 
living are one man and his son, the father having also two 
sisters. 

The Kidmadol are more prosperous, and the men of the 
clan appear to be fairly prominent people among the Todas, 
in spite of their disadvantages. Kijievan (5) has the 
reputation of being one of the ablest people of the whole 
community. The clan numbers five males and three females. 


THE TEIVALI CLANS 


KUUDR 


This is the most important of the Teivali clans, at any 
rate from the social point of view. It has supplied the 
monegar since the institution of this office, and it is the only 
Teivali clan represented on the Toda xaim or council. From 
the religious point of view the Kuudrol are less important 
and have no exclusive rights to any sacred office,’ though they 
are exceptional in being greeted by the fa/ol with the Awvarsam 
of their.clan, /vikanmokhkitmeilten, followed by zdithas in the 
prayers. The origin of this custom is said to be that long 
ago strangers came to the hills and massacred all the people 
of the clan except one boy, who hid himself in the buffalo 
pen. The present people of Kuudr are descended from the 
boy and his escape is commemorated in the greeting of the 
palol, The Kuudrol also possess the very sacred dairy of 
Kiudr. 

The Kuudr clan is the largest of the Teivali clans and 
stands second in point of numbers among all the Toda 
clans. It has at least sixty-three male and thirty-five female 
representatives. I omitted to obtain the children of two 
families, and these would raise the numbers slightly. 

I had much difficulty in obtaining a correct account of the 
organisation of the Kuudrol, the difficulty proving to be due 
to certain anomalies in this clan. It has three chief divisions, 
headed by Kuriolv (52), Ishkievan (60) and Tévoniners (61), 

) For the story how the Kuudr people came to, lose the right of provi 
the falol for the Nodrs #2, see p. 114. 
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and each of these divisions is sometimes called a kudr. 
From the point of view, however, of the irndrtiti cere- 
mony it is clear that the division of Tévoniners is not a 
definite udr, for the men of this division do not receive 
buffaloes from any other division, although they may them- 
selves perform the irndrtiti ceremony, in which case the 
buffalo goes to the men of the other two divisions, The 
family of Tévoniners differs also from other families of the 
clan in having no place at the village of Kuudr. This 
anomalous position of the family is due to the part played 
by the men of the family in the quarrel which led to the 
separation of the Pedrkars people from Kuudr (see p. 675). 
The family of Tévoniners is probably not a Audr in the 
strict sense of the term, and if so, the Kuudr clan falls into 
line with other clans in being divided into two kudr only. 

There was also some confusion about the pd/m of the 
Kuudr clan, one source of confusion being due to the trouble 
connected with the parentage of Teitchi (52), which has Peon 
already considered (see p. 564). 

It was quite clear that the Audr of Ishkievan has two iii 
only, headed by Ishkievan and Tadrners (60). 

Kuriolv’s division was said to have eight pd/m, the head 
men being Kurioly (52), Targners (53), Poteners (54), 
Keitas (55), Tiiliners and Tikievan (56), Mudriners (57), 
and Madsu (58). The men of the first four fd/m are known 
to be closely connected with one another, and, as may be seen 
in the genealogies, the first three claim common descent 
from Tudrvan, Similarly the 7d/m of Tiiliners, Tikievan and 
Madsu are known to be closely connected. About the 
position of the f/m of Mudriners, as we have already seen, 
there is much doubt, the state of affairs being that it 
is really most closely connected with the fd/m of Tiiliners 
and Tikievan, but that Kuriolv claims it as closely allied to 
his own through the relation of Teitchi to Kors, Formerly 
the family of Arsners (59) formed a separate pd/m, but 
owing to the fact that it now has only two young members, 
and is very poor, it has been joined to the pd/m of 
Madsu (58). arnt a 

Including the families of Tévoniners and Arsners, there 
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would thus be twelve pd/m, This is not consistent with the 
information given in connexion with the pepkaricha ceremony 
(see p. 169), from which it appears that there are fifteen 
heads of families in the Kuudrol. It may be that the pd/m 
and family do not correspond with one another, or there may 
be some other explanation of the discrepancy. 

The following are the chief villages of the Kuudrol :— 

Kuudr (Kundakodumand). This is a large village with 
substantial huts in the Tamil style which have been built by 
Kurioly. There is a large dairy, the ¢udrpa/i, and a smaller 
dairy, the Aédpali, in front of it, with two buffalo enclosures 
(tz), one apparently for each dairy. In the large zu there are 
three stones called heinkars, tashtikars and mutchudkars, all 
of ceremonial importance (see p. 169). Growing in one side 
of the ¢w there is a tree called seékhuwadiki, under which the 
mi is buried, 

As usual, water is taken from two sources, and at Kuudr 
that used for sacred purposes is drawn from a spring, called 
Aisnir, The origin of this spring has been already given in 
connexion with the prayer of Kuudr, in which this and other 
events in the history of the village are commemorated. The 
special relations between Kuudr and Odr have been already 
considered in the account of the latter village. 

Kiudr (Kengodumand). This village has a somewhat 
anomalous position in that, though not the chief village of its 
clan from the social point of view, it is in many ways more 
sacred than Kuudr. 

It is a very picturesque village, shown in Fig. 7, in 
which there are two dwelling-huts. That shown in the figure 
is one of the largest and best constructed of existing Toda 
huts, having been rebuilt recently under the direction of 
Kijievan (50), who has a special reputation as an architect. 
It was at this village that a pregnant woman was not allowed 
to come to the hut, but had to remain at some little distance, 
and the sacredness of the hut is also shown by the fact 
that the prayer of this village provides the only instance in 
which the kwarzam of a hut occurs. a 

The dairy is situated at some little distance from the, huts) 


quite out of sight of people at the latter, On going.-fr 
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the huts to the dairy a shallow stream flowing over broad 
flat stones is crossed. This stream is called Keikudr, and is 
of some ceremonial importance (see p. 307). 

The dairy which is called K7/poh is shown in Figs. 20 and 31, 
and isa large, well-built structure of the ordinary shape. It is 
situated within a high wall, which is much thicker than usual, 
and in front it must be several yards across, so that it is 
possible to walk about on the top of it. On this wall, on the 
right hand side, are two old stones (shown in Fig. 31), called 
neursiilnkars. Close to the dairy there are two ancient and 
weatherworn stones, shown in Fig. 32, to which the same 
name is given. 

There are six bells in the dairy. Two are kept on the 
patatmar and are called patatmani, the individual names of 
the bells being Mudrani and Kerani. The other four are 
called ertatmani, and are kept on the ertatmar ; their indi- 
vidual names are Pongg, Nongg, Pundrths, and Pan. 

Kiudr is one of the villages which was said to have been 
at one time a ¢# mad. In favour of this is the fact that its 
dairy is called fof and that there are stones called neursiilnkars 
which are usually found at a ¢é mad. The people have also 
to play a part during the procession of the buffaloes of the 
Nodrs #2, and there seems to be little doubt that the village is 
in some way especially connected with the ¢Z institution, 
though exactly how is uncertain. 

Kiudr is certainly a village especially revered not only 
by the Kuudrol, but by all Todas. It is a sati mad, and any 
Toda will be believed if he speaks. in front of its dairy, 
Another sign of the sanctity of the dairy is the fact that the 
ceremony of pél/indrtiti may be performed here not only 
by members of the Kuudr clan, but also by any other Toda. 

Motkush. This is a recently established village, little more 
than a quarter of a mile from Kiudr. The scenes shown in 
Figs. 16 and 17 were taken at this village. It has no 
dairy and the milk of the ordinary buffaloes is churned in 
the dwelling-hut. This village may be regarded as 
an adjunct to the sacred village of Kiudr, at which the ! 
ordinary buffaloes are tended. At the time of my visit the.” 
wife of one of the men who usually lived at Kiudr gave birth 
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to a son and the seclusion-hut was at Molkush, and both 
before and after the birth the woman and those connected 
with her were living at this village. It seemed as if the 
restrictions connected with life at Kiudr are avoided by 
building at alittle distance what is technically another village, 
at which the people live whenever for any reason they are 
not allowed to live at Kiudr. Its existence seemed to me to 
be one of the many devices by means of which the Todas 
keep the letter of the law with the minimum of incon- 
venience, 

Miuni (Marlimand). This is a village of the Kuudrol 
which is reverenced by all Todas on account of the belief that 
it was formerly the meeting-place of the gods. It is a very 
picturesque village, situated near the Marlimand reservoir and 
has two dairies, 

Kwirg is chiefly important as the place at which new pep 
is made for the Kuudr clan. Its prayer is given on p. 222, 

Ars is an uninteresting village near Kuudr. 

Peivors, This is a village near Paikara, It contains a 
double house, shown in Fig. 8, and has two dairies, one of 
which is now used as a calf-house. The second dairy was 
built when two families were living at the village, and the one 
dairy was not large enough for both. 

Pirsush, This is a kalolmad, 

Karia, a village near the Paikara road, from which a 
modern long house in the Tamil style is to be seen. Behind 
this are} the old dwelling-hut and the dairy, At the time of 
my visit the new house.was unoccupied and the people were 
living in the old hut. 


PIEDR 


The people of Piedr derive their special importance from 
the fact that they provide the falol for the sacred “4 of 
Nédrs. According to tradition, they had this privilege ex- 
clusively at one time ; later, they shared it with the Kuudrol, 
and now they share with the people of Kusharf. They form 
a fairly large clan, having about twenty-eight male |and__ 
fourteen female members. L 

As in the case of the Kuudrol, there was some doubt about 
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the divisions of the clan. There are said to be three Audr, 
of which the chief men are Teikudr (63), Eisédr (64), and 
Nongarsivan (62). If a man of Teikudr’s division has to 
perform the 7rzértiti ceremony, the buffalo goes to Eisédr’s 
division, and vzce versa. If a man of Nongarsivan’s division 
performs the ceremony, the buffalo would go to both the 
other divisions. Thus Nongarsivan’s kudr seems to form an 
extra division, like that of Téyoniners among the Kuudrol. 
I did not obtain any explanation of this, but it is probably 
due to the fact that the people of Nongarsivan’s division live 
at Kavidi in the Wainad, and are, in consequence, regarded 
as being outside the regular affairs of the clan. I failed to 
obtain an account of the pd/m. 

The chief village of the clan is now rarely visited. It is 
in the northern parts of the hills near the Badaga village of 
Hullatti. I had hoped to have visited it and the neighbour- 
ing village of Kusharf, but had not time. Some members of 
the clan visit the village of Piedr once a year, but I did not 
learn what was done on the occasion. 

Kuudi, This is now one of the chief villages of the clan. 
‘It has a modern house, the largest and most highly ornamented 
Toda dwelling which I saw on the hills. 

Tavatkudr is a village of one hut and a dairy. It was this 
dairy which was burnt during my visit as a consequence of 
the revelation of #7 secrets to me by Kaners, who lived at this 
village. 

Eparskodr is an ancient village at which the first Toda died 
(see p. 400), At present the village consists of a dairy only. 

Kavidi is situated in the Wainad, not far from Gudalur. 
I did not visit it, but, so far as I could gather, it contained no 
object of interest and there was no evidence that it was an 
ancient settlement. 

The clan has several funeral places, partly owing to the 
fact that the Kavidi people are at too great a distance from 
the top of the hills to hold the etvainol/kedr in the ordinary 
funeral place. The Kavidi people, therefore, have two special 
funeral places, called Sudvaili for males and Modmanothi fot 
females. The second funeral, or marvainolkedr, was, however, 
held at the regular places of Meroln and Pamarkol, 
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A disused village in the Wainad is called Potvaili. The 
termination varli of this village and of the male funeral 
place only occurs here, and is probably borrowed from some 
other language, possibly from the Kurumbas. 

One abandoned village of this clan, Nongarsi, seems to 
have been situated near Ootacamund. Its Badaga name is 
Kettarimand, and it is possibly one of the villages mentioned 
by Harkness, 


KusHARF 


The people of this clan are called indifferently Kusharfol 
or Umgasol. There seemed to be no doubt that Kusharf is 
the chief village, but, like Piedr, it is little used, and Umgas 
is coming to be regarded as the efudmad, 

The Kusharfol seem to be in some way related to the 
Piedrol. They share with the latter the privilege of pro- 
viding the pa/o/ for the Nodrs zz, and the two clans are not 
allowed to intermarry. They have the same nodrodchi, 
Teipakh, and it seems possible that they were originally two 
sub-divisions of one clan. 

At present the Kusharfol are not numerous, having only 
about thirteen male and thirteen female representatives. 
They have two Audr, headed by Nédrners and Ongudr, each 
of which has two fd/m, The chief men of the polm of one 
kudr ave Ongudr (65) and Pangudr (66); of the other, 
Nodrners and Erkhud (67). 

The chief village of Kusharf is near Hullatti, and, like the 
neighbouring Piedr, is rarely visited, 

Umgas. This is at present the most important village of 
the clan; it is shown in Fig. 72. There are two large 
dwelling-huts shown on the right-hand side of the figure. 
The building to the left of them is the chief dairy, which is 
called Kwotddrvoh. It isa poh and not a pali, though of the 
ordinary form, and is exceptional in being situated so near 
the dwelling-huts. The adi is situated still more to the left, 
hidden by trees, 

The two tall stones in the foreground are called nadrkhars. 
They serve as éynértkars and also mark out the path jb 
which women must go on their way to the huts, the women 
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having to keep on the right-hand side of these stones. By the 
wall of the huts and close to the ok there are two stones, 
the majvatitthkars, at which women stand when they receive 
buttermilk (a7) from the dairy. About fifteen yards in 
front of the other dairy (fa//) there is a stone called 
imudrikars. On one side of this there is a narrow well-worn 
track along which women must go on their way to the dairy, 
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and nearer the fa/i there are two majvatitthkars, where they 
stand when receiving buttermilk. 

Between the fohk and the fa/i there is the ¢w and at the 
far end of this is a large stone, the muzitthkars, marking the 
spot where the mz is buried. 

Teidr is not far from Nodrs. It has two huts and a dairy, 
The teidrtolkars of Nodrs takes its name from this village, the 
qwursol who gave the name to the stone being a Teidr man; 

Teidr is one of the villages which is said to have been 

x x 
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formerly a ¢i mad, and in support of the statement I was 
taken to see two stones called meurzii/nkars at some little 
distance from the village. ‘ 

Poin is close to the tree known in Ootacamund as “the , 
umbrella tree.” There are two huts and a dairy, which was 
in ruins at the time of my visit. Under the “umbrella tree” 
there are two stones. One of these has been overgrown by 
the tree so that it is now firmly imbedded. It is called 
Korateu and is said to have been thrown by Korateu from 
his hill, The other stone is deeply imbedded and only shows 
three small projections above the ground. This is the 
Notirsikars and was thrown to this spot by the goddess 
Notirzi from her hill. 

In a wood near at hand overgrown by trees, there is 
another stone called A@nkars, marking the spot where the 
pasthiy were killed at the funeral place which formerly 
existed here, 


——— 


KEADR 


This clan had at one time the privilege of supplying the 
palol to the Pan ¢, but its numbers are now small, and the 
palol of this 4’ at present belongs to the Piedrol. There 
are now only eleven males and ten females belonging tothe 
clan. 

Till recently there was a branch of the clan called 
Kwaradrol, taking their name from the village of Kwaradr. 
According to some, the Kwaradrol were a separate clan, 
but there seemed to be little doubt that they were part 
of the Keadrol and formed one kudy of the clan. The 
division only became extinct in the male line a few years 
ago, and the genealogical record of the family is given in 
Table 7o. 

The head man of the other éudr is Perner (68), and this 
division has three fd/m, two of which are headed by Perner 
and Pichievan (69), while the third has only three young 
boys, Karem (69) and his brothers, as members. Since) the 
Kwaradrol died out, the clan has only had one Audr, uit) 
during my visit it was decided that a new kudr should’ be, 
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formed, and the ae of Karem was made the new division, 
so that in future the Keadrol will have one Audr consisting 
of one fd/m, and another of two pd/m. It was said that the 
original partition of the clan into Keadrol and Kwaradrol 
was due to Kwoten, who established the two divisions in 
order that there should be someone to take the place of 
a palol who left on account of a funeral in his clan. 

Keadr. This, the chief village of the clan, is situated near 
Keradr. I was unable to visit it, and have no record of any 
features of interest it may possess. 

Kwaradr, the village from which one division took its 
name, is near Avalanche, and is now falling into ruins owing 
to the dying out of the family which occupied it. 

Pekhodr is called by the Badagas Osamand, or “new 
village,” and has only been in existence about ten years. 

Kapthori is now in ruins, but is mentioned in the story of 
Kwoten. 


PEDRKARS 


This clan is an offshoot of the Kuudrol, from which it has 
now for a long time been separated. The division arose out of 
a quarrel at a council which was once being held at Kuudr.t 
There were three parties in the aim, each wishing that a 
different ceremony should be performed. One party wished 
to give salt to the buffaloes, a second wanted to sacrifice 
a calf (erkumptthpimi), and a third were in favour of moving 
to another village (¢rskidthtothi). The three parties could not 
agree, and it was finally decided that those who wished to do 
irskidthtothi should separate from the rest. They did so and 
went to live near Kwodrdoni, and have since been a separate 
clan, now known as the Pedrkarsol. The people who wished 
to do erkumptthpimi were the ancestors of Tévoniners, and it 
is in consequence of this quarrel that this family occupies its 
anomalous position and has no place at Kuudr. 

At the same time the people of Pedrkars lost the privilege 
of being falol or wursol, but they may become eligible by. 
performing the zrnértiti ceremony at Kuudr or Kiudr. " 


} ‘This was evidently a council consisting of the members of the clan only. 
xx2 
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For some time after the separation intermarriage was not 
allowed between Kuudr and Pedrkars, but recently such 
marriages have taken place, and several are recorded in the 
genealogies. 

There are very few members of the clan, only seven males 
and five females. At present there is only one 4vdr and this 
has only one fd/m. Formerly there were two £udr, but one 
became extinct some time ago. 

About three generations ago there was a quarrel between 
the people of Pedrkars and those of Piedr. A man of 
Pedrkars named Kavanadi had married a woman of Piedr 
and one day quarrelled with his wife’s father, At Piedr 
there were at the entrance of the buffalo-pen two large 
wooden posts (¢#/i). After the quarrel Kavanadi went to 
Piedr and carried off both the posts with the wooden bars 
(¢asth) by which the opening of the pen is closed. When 
Kavanadi had carried the posts and bars as far as a place 
called Kalin, near the Kota village of Tizgudr, a stone on the 
top of one of the ¢ii/# fell down. It may still be seen and is 
known as Kalinkars. Kavanadi went on, but he soon began 
to spit blood, and when he had gone some way further, he 
was obliged to drop the /i/ at a place which is now called 
Tiilipudinpem. He managed to reach his home at Pedrkars 
and then died. A council was held and it was decided that 
marriage should not be allowed in future between the Piedrol 
and Pedrkarsol, and no such marriages are recorded in the 
genealogies. 

The stone called Kalinkars which fell by the way is now 
said to be able to move about and may be seen one day at 
one spot and on another day at another. The Kotas of 
Tizgudr have several times taken the stone to their village, 
but it has always gone back again. In spite of his unfortunate 
end, Kavanadi is regarded, more or less, as a hero by the 
Todas and is mentioned in the funeral eulogy of Pidrvan 
(p. 387). 

All the villages of the Pedrkarsol are in the part of the 
hills near Kwédrdoni. Pedrkars itself is said to have been, at~ 
one time a # mad. Some Tamil people once came'to the 
hills and found some of the buffaloes of the #7 standing by ’@ 
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swamp. The Tamils fired at the buffaloes and one was 
killed. When the fa/o/ saw this, he cursed, saying “pedr kars 
ama, kwidr nddr ama,’ “may the Tamil stone become ; may 
the # place an ordinay place become!” Then the people 
who had killed the buffalo became stones and the buffaloes 
were taken by the /a/o/ to the ¢# mad of Kakwai. The people 
who had separated from Kuudr had before this been living 
at Pongudr, but when the ¢ mad was deserted they went to 
live there, and the place was called Pedrkars in consequence 
of the curse of the fa/o/ and the clan has since taken its name 
from this village. 


KULHEM 


This clan appears to occupy the same kind of inferior 
position among the Teivaliol as that taken by the Kidmadol 
among the Tarthar clans. The Kulhemol are not allowed to 
sit on the mettiin (right-hand side) of a dairy, and they are 
not allowed to perform the ordination ceremony with ¢udr 
bark, which cuts them off from holding the offices of pa/o/, 
haltmokh, or wursol. 

There was some difference of opinion about the cause of the 
inferior position of Kulhem. According to one account the 
people separated from Kuudr at the same time as the 
Pedrkarsol and for the same reason. According to another 
account, when Teikirzi was dividing the buffaloes, she left 
Kulhem till last, intending to give them a good portion. 
When she was about to give the people of this clan their 
buffaloes, the invaders came who have been mentioned in the 
story of Teikirzi (p. 187). After the invaders had been turned 
to stone, Teikirzi returned to her task of giving buffaloes to 
Kulhem, but she came to the conclusion that the clan was in 
some way responsible for the misfortune which had happened, 
and she gave them no sacred buffaloes and only a few putizr, 
and she enjoined that they should not be ordained with tud7. 
It seems, however, that the Kulhemol resemble the Pedrkarsol 
in becoming eligible for the office of falol if they do irnértite 

~ to Kuudr. : 


The chief village, Kulhem or Kulthlem, is near Kanodrs.) | 
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The only other village of importance is Kontkwdr, near 
Paikara. At the time of my visit several of the clan were — 
living at a place called Kudtw. This is not properly a Tod: 
village, the people living in a hut of the Badaga form neat 
a tea plantation in order to sell the buffalo dung to th 
planters. 

This clan now numbers only six males and three females, 
all belonging to one family (72). They have neither fudr— 
nor polm. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


TEIVALIOL AND TARTHAROL 


THE existence of these two divisions of the Toda people 
raises one of the most interesting problems of their social 
organisation. The fact that the Todas are an Indian people 
at once suggests that we have to do here with some form of 
the institution of caste. Each division is endogamous, as is 
the caste, and each is divided into a number of exogamous 
septs resembling the gotras of a caste. Again, there is some 
amount of specialisation of function, the Teivaliol being the 
division from which the most sacred of the dairymen are 
chosen, 

The names of the two divisions probably correspond with 
this differentiation of function. The Teivaliol evidently 
derive their name from the sacred office, deva, of Sanskrit 
origin, being in common use in South India for ‘sacred,’ while 
devalayam means a temple The origin of Tartharol® is 
more doubtful, but I believe that the word carries the idea of 
ordinary, ¢ér being used sometimes in this sense. 

There is little restriction on social intercourse between the 
two divisions. So far as I am aware, they can eat together, 
and a member of one division can receive food from any 
member of another. 

Though intermarriage is forbidden, the irregular unions in 
which the man is the mokhthodvaiol of the woman (see Chap. 


1 There is also a place called Devali in the Wainad which may possibly be con- 
nected in some way with the Teivaliol. 

2 Grigg (Manual, p. 187) derives the word from fasan, a servant. S or sh 
is sometimes inserted into the word Tartharol, but it is purely euphonic, and I do, 
not think that this derivation is at all probable, cae 
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XXII) are frequent, and, indeed, it seems to be the rule for 
connexions of this kind to be formed between members of the 
two divisions. 

The only definite restriction on social intercourse is that 
a Teivali woman may not visit a Tarthar village, so that if a 
Tarthar man becomes the mokhthodvaiol of a Teivali woman, 
he has to visit her at her home, or may go to live at her village _ 
altogether or for long periods, There is no similar restriction. 
on the visits of Tarthar women to Teivali villages, and at the 
time of my visit at least one Tarthar woman was living 
altogether at the village of her Teivali consort. , 

The prohibition of the visits of Teivali women to Tarthar 9 
villages is said to have had its origin in the misbehaviour of 
certain Teivali women who once visited the village of Nodrs, 
but I did not learn in what their offence consisted, 

The most obvious features which mark off the two divisions 
from one another occur in connexion with the dairy organisa- 
tion. The most important dairy institutions of the Todas 
belong to the Tartharol, but their dairymen are Teivaliol, 
This applies not only to the ¢ dairies, but also to the zursudé 
dairies of the Tarthar villages. The highest dairy office, that 
of palol, can only be held by a Teivali man, while the lower 
offices of kaltmokh and zwursol must be held by them or by 
one of the Melgars clan of the Tartharol, According to 
tradition, the members of the Melgarsol were also at one 
time capable of holding the office of fa/o/, but lost the right 
owing to the misbehaviour of one of their number, As I d 
have already suggested, the Melgarsol may have been 
formerly a Teivali clan, but on repeated inquiry, it seemed 
clear that they had always been Tartharol, so that at one 3 
time in Toda history certain Tartharol were permitted to 
hold the highest dairy office as well as the lower grades 
for which they are still eligible, The position of the Melgars 
clan is, however, so much of a mystery in itself that it 
can contribute little to the understanding of our present 
difficulties. 

Although the Teivaliol hold the highest dairy offices, and 
while holding them have a very high degree of sanci 
it is quite clear that, apart from the holding of these of 
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they have no sanctity whatever. A Teivali man who, while 
holding office as fa/lol, is so sacred that he may not be 
touched by nor touch anyone, and may be visited even by 
his nearest relatives on two days of the week only, becomes an 
ordinary person, with absolutely no restrictions on intercourse, 
the moment he ceases to hold office. 

Further, the fact that the Teivaliol hold these sacred offices 
does not lead to any respect being shown by Tartharol 
towards Teivaliol; there is not the slightest trace of the 
belief that their right to exert the highest priestly functions 
gives the Teivaliol any superiority, nor, it seemed clear to me, 
did the right inspire the Teivaliol themselves with any feeling 
of superiority. Indeed, it was distinctly the other way. The 
Tartharol always boasted that they were the superior people 
and that the Teivaliol were their servants, and the Teivaliol 
always seemed to me to acquiesce, though unwillingly, in this 
opinion. Whenever I asked a Tarthar man why he regarded 
his division as superior, he always answered, “We have the 
# and we appoint the Teivaliol to act as our servants.” In 
the case of the Teivali dairyman acting as wurso/ at the 
Tarthar villages, I had definite evidence in more than one 
instance that the priest was regarded as a paid servant, to be 
treated with scant respect except in the special points pre- 
scribed by custom. The fact that the Teivali dairyman living 
at a Tarthar village may not touch any of the Tartharol puts 
him very much at the mercy of the latter, and the dairyman 
has, so far as I know, no redress for any wrong, real or fancied, 
which he may receive. 

The inferiority of the Teivaliol came out in one very strik- 
ing point to which I shall return later. I learnt from the 
Tartharol that there were certain differences in language 
between the two divisions; that the Teivaliol used certain 
words as names of objects which were not used by the 
Tartharol. I obtained a list of these, and later approached a 
Teivali man on the matter. When I opened the subject he 
was very much taken aback, and then became very angry 
because I had been told of the difference, though its existence 
was not denied. His whole attitude was that of a man, — 
ashamed of his lowly origin. Far more indignation 'was\- ~ 
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shown by him and by other Teivaliol because I had been 
told of their peculiarities of language than was ever shown 
after the exposure of deeds distinctly immoral even from the 
Toda point of view. I shall return to this subject again 
shortly ; I mention it here because it seemed to me to afford 
the clearest evidence that the Teivaliol were conscious of 
their own inferiority in the social scale. 

In the story of Kwoten we find that the Tarthar hero is 
accompanied by Erten of Keadr, a Teivali man, and the 
latter was said to have been the servant of the former. This 
suggests the possibility that at one time the Teivaliol may 
have acted as servants to the Tartharol, even more definitely 
than at present. 

At the present time there are some features of the social 
organisation and social life which might be held to weigh 
strongly against the idea that the Teivaliol are the inferior 
division. The monegar of the Todas is one of the Teivaliol, 
and the most influential member of the xazm, or council, at the 
present time is a Teivali man. I believe the monegarship, 
however, to be a recent institution, possibly dating only from 
the advent of Europeans to the hills. The chief duty of the 
monegar is the collection of the assessment made by the 
Government, and it is quite consistent with Toda ideas that 
this troublesome, and from their point of view menial duty 
should be handed over to one of the Teivaliol. The great 
power of the Teivaliol in the maim is probably still more 
recent and due to the influence of one man, The Teivaliol 
should have only one representative on the zai, while the 
Tartharol should have three, and it is entirely owing to the 
powerful personality of Kurioly that this balance has been 
disturbed, and that the influence of the Teivaliol is so 
predominant. It is possible that Kurioly will do much 
to obliterate the social inequality of the two divisions, though 
I suspect from what the Todas told me that it is intended to 
revert to the old order as soon as he dies. 

There is one custom which shows very clearly that it is 
only as dairymen that the Teivaliol have any sanctity. If the 
sacred buffaloes (pasthir) of the Teivaliol go to a Tarthar villa; 


they may be milked either at a wursuii or a tarvali, and the~ 
pe 9 | 
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Tarthar people may use the milk. If Tarthar buffaloes, 
however, go to a Teivali village, the Teivaliol may neither 
milk them nor use their milk or its products. Thus buffaloes 
which are normally milked by a Teivali dairyman when at 
their own village may not be milked by Teivaliol at a Teivali 
village, while there is no restriction on the milking of Teivali 
buffaloes by the Tartharol, 

Although the Tartharol are in the habit of speaking of 
the Teivali dairymen as their servants, they have no means. 
of enforcing service. The post of dairyman of any kind is 
one of profit, and, as we have seen, when the post, even of 
palol, ceases to bring a sufficient income, the Tartharol fail 
to obtain people to occupy it. 

In the ceremonial of the dairy, the relation between the 
two divisions is entirely one-sided. The Tartharol own the 
buffaloes and the dairies, and the Teivaliol do the work. In 
certain other ceremonies, there is more reciprocity in the 
relations of the two divisions to one another. 

The Tartharol have certain definite duties at a Teivali 
funeral and the Teivaliol at a Tarthar funeral, and in most 
cases the duties are thoroughly reciprocal and the two 
divisions appear to act on equal terms. Thus, in the earth- 
throwing ceremony, the earth is dug by a Teivali man at a 
Tarthar funeral, and the Tarthar men before they throw ask 
the Teivaliol whether they may do so, Ata Teivali funeral 
these positions are reversed. Similarly, the buffaloes are 
caught by Tartharol for Teivaliol and vice versa. 

On the other hand, there are some ceremonies in which the 
Teivaliol have definite duties to perform at a Tarthar funeral 
which are not reciprocated. In the earth-throwing ceremony 
of the Tartharol, earth is first thrown by the Teivali wursol, 
but he does this as dairyman and not as one of the Teivaliol. 
The 4odtiti ceremony of the second funeral is, however, only 
performed at a Tarthar funeral, and in it a Teivali man 
plays an important part, wearing the cloak which has been 
covering the relics and adorning himself with women's 
ornaments. He hangs on the neck of the calf the bell 
called tukulir mani and touches the relics with the bow and 
arrow after asking the Tartharol if he may do so. It is said” 4 
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that this ceremony is performed at a Tarthar funeral in order 
to purify the Tartharol with ‘vdr before they go to Amnédr, 
and the prominent position of the Teivaliol in this ceremony 
is evidently due to the use of this sacred substance. 

After a funeral the Tartharol in general shave their heads, 
and this is not done by the Teivaliol, but it is also not done by 
the Melgarsol, which shows that the difference is connected 
with the different relations of the two divisions to the dairy 
ritual. 

One important difference between the funeral ceremonies 
of the two divisions is that the sanz, or sacred bell, is not . 
used by the Teivaliol, except by the Piedr clan, and in this 
case the bell is hung on the neck of the buffalo about to 
be slaughtered by a Tarthar man belonging to the Noddrs 
clan. The use of a mani at the funeral appears to be pre- 
eminently a Tarthar custom. 

A further distinction between the two divisions is a con- 
sequence of the last difference. The Teivaliol do not purify 
the dairy after the funeral ceremonies because nothing has 
been taken from the dairy to be defiled. Similarly, the fact 
that the Teivaliol and Melgarsol use a male buffalo calf for 
the ceremony of purifying the various funeral places is 
connected in some way with the use of ¢udr by these 
divisions, while the general body of the Tartharol who are not 
purified with ¢adr use the blood of an adult female buffalo. 

It will thus be seen that there is definite reciprocity between 
the two divisions as regards certain funeral duties, while the 
differences between the procedures of the two divisions are 
largely, if not altogether, connected with the use of the manz 
among the Tartharol and of the ¢udr tree among the Teivaliol, 
and each of these are points at which the funeral ceremonies 
come into relation with the dairy ritual. The differences in 
funeral rites would seem to be chiefly due to the different 
organisation of the dairy and its ritual in the two divisions. 

There are other ceremonies in which the duties of the two 
divisions are reciprocal. In the ceremony of ear-piercing, a 
Tarthar man pierces one ear of a Teivali boy and a Teivali 
man performs the same service for a Tarthar boy, and in the. 
ceremony called putkuli tdsdr ititi (see p. 503), ai fan 
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belonging to one division acts when the girl undergoing the 
ceremony belongs to the other. 

One of the most obscure of Toda ceremonies is that called 
tersamptpimi, which is performed together with or later than 
the ceremony of name-giving when a child is about three 
months old. The chief feature of the ceremony is that a 
lock of the child’s hair is cut by the maternal uncle of the 
child, the hair of a Tarthar child being cut with a piece of 
sharpened iron called Aanaé, while the hair of a Teivali child 
is cut with an ordinary knife. The special interest, how- 
ever, for our present purpose lies in the fact that this cere- 
mony must be performed on the day after the second funeral 
of a Tarthar man, and this whether the child be Tarthar or 
Teivali. 

This ceremony points to the existence of a belief in the 
influence of the spirit of the dead man, and I have already 
(p. 404) given reasons why it is probable that this influence 
should be regarded as good rather than bad. But, whether 
good or bad, we are left wholly without a clue why this 
influence should be exerted by the ghosts of the Tartharol 
and not by those of the Teivaliol. 

In the ceremonies connected with childbirth the ritual of 
one division differs from that of the other more widely than in 
any other case. The most striking difference is that the 
ceremonial of the artificial dairy is limited to the Tartharol, 
and here again it is possible that the difference is a secondary 
consequence of the difference in dairy organisation. In the 
chapter dealing with these ceremonies, I have thrown out the 
conjecture that the use of an artificial dairy, and of threads from 
the madtuni, or sacred dairy garment, may be a survival of a 
time when women had more to do with the dairy ritual than 
they have at present; and if there is anything in this conjec- 
ture, it would point to this connexion of women with the dairy 
having been limited to the Tartharol, or to its having persisted 
longer in this division. 

The fact that a Tarthar woman drinks milk drawn by a 
Melgars man, while a Teivali woman drinks water which is 
assumed to be the milk of a pregnant buffalo, again brings— 
the differences into relation with the dairy ritual, but another ~ 
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difference between the two divisions in the hand-burning 
ceremony is entirely foreign to this ritual. This is the 
ceremony of invoking Pirn and Piri, and there is no evident 
reason why this rite should be practised by the members of 
one division and not by those of the other. Similarly, the 
ceremony of offering to Namav by a Teivali woman when 
going to the seclusion-hut after childbirth stands entirely apart 
from the dairy ritual. 

Both of these ceremonies are unlike the ordinary run of 
Toda ritual, and it is, on the whole, most probable that they: 
have been borrowed. 

We have thus seen that a large number of the erenonial 
differences between the two divisions may be regarded as 
secondary consequences of the differences in the dairy ritual 
and that the few ceremonies which stand in no relation to the 
dairy ritual may have been borrowed. 

Taking the differences of ceremonial as a whole, it is 
tempting to surmise that some of them may have arisen 
owing to differences of environment during some past stage 
of Toda history. The Todas now form so small a community, 
living in so small a space and knowing so much about each 
other, that it seems improbable that the differences can have 
come altogether into existence while they have been on the 
Nilgiri Hills. In so far as they can be explained as secondary 
consequences of the dairy organisation, it is possible that they 
may have arisen since the Todas have been on the Nilgiris, 
but when the practices have no relation to the dairy ritual it 
seems improbable that one division would have adopted a 
custom quite independently of the other. 

Such a view would involve the consequence that at some 
time in their history the two divisions of the Toda people 
have had a different environment, and if the Todas are derived 
from one tribe or caste, this could only have come about if 
the two divisions came to the hills at different times, the 
interval having been sufficiently long to enable differences of 
ceremonial to have arisen. The differences would perhaps be 
still more readily explicable if we suppose the Tartharol and 
Teivaliol to have been derived from two different castes, or .)— 
tribes which reached the hills at different times, and 1 will 
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now proceed to give some evidence which points to this 
having really happened. 

Perhaps the strongest. evidence in this direction is the 
existence of the differences of language to which I have 
already referred. The chief differences are as follows : 








Tarthar. 
Wooden spoon chudi ox sudé 
Basket dri putukéré 
Food vessel paterkh Ddriterkh 
Round metal vessel Aadikunm Aadichakh 
Milking-vessel pun Anipun 
A dairy vessel tat Aashtat 
Iron instrument poditch poch 
Comb tirkdlt sickhhvlé 
Small boy’s cloak duchar Aupichar 
Roof podri idenpadri 
Western side of hut meilmerkal meilkushkoni 
Eastern side of hut Amerkal Akushkdni 
Mushroom hitn Mabi 
A tree tipoti hetak 
A black fruit Aalfom akatpom 
To-morrow morning selikhashé pedrhhaski 


I was given one sentence as quite different in the two 
divisions. This was “Bring a piece of ragged cloth to the 
dairy!” By the Tartharol this would be rendered, Palivorsk 
pari evd! but by the Teivaliol, Kutanpari palivorsk 
panmeiliteivé| the chief difference here being in the verb. 

Though these are all the differences in vocabulary of which 
I could obtain a record, I was told by the Tartharol that 
formerly there were many more, and that they were diminish- 
ing in number because “ the Teivaliol were now learning to 
speak properly.” 

I think it possible that a phonologist might also detect 
many differences in pronunciation and accent in the two 
divisions, I thought that I detected such differences myself 
—that the Tartharol used a # when the Teivaliol used a & for 
instance—but I am so uncertain about this that I do not feel 
entitled to lay any emphasis on it. In one case, however, 
the Todas themselves told me of a difference in pronunciation. 
They said that the usual word for dairy was pronounced as 1° 


have written it in this book but that by the Tartharoll it!’ h 


Was rather pili. 
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Scanty as the evidence is, there can be no doubt of the 
existence of dialectical differences between the two divisions 
of the Toda people. 

Another indication that the Todas are two tribes or castes 
which have coalesced is of a different and more doubtful 
kind. There is some reason to believe that people sometimes 
preserve a relic of their migrations in the belief concerning 
the path taken by the dead in their journey to the next 
world. We have seen that the Todas believe that the dead 
journey to the west, but the special point of interest in the 
present connexion is that the dead Teivaliol are believed to 
travel by a path different from that traversed by the 
Tartharol. 

I must reserve till the next chapter the full consideration of 
the path by which the Todas reached the hills, but I hope to 
show then that there is a great probability that the Todas 
came from Malabar. If this view be correct, it is not 
impossible that in the belief as to the different paths traversed 
by the dead, we may have a relic of two independent 
migrations, 

A third indication is one about which I am still more 
doubtful, because I have no exact observations to support it. 
When on the hills I was struck at times by differences in the 
general appearance of the people of the two divisions. 
Towards the end of my visit I sometimes made a successful 
guess that an unknown village I was entering was a Teivali 
village, and this guess was founded, so far as I could tell, on 
a difference in the appearance of the people. The Teivaliol 
seemed to me to be, on the whole, darker, and to have a lower 
type of face. My surmises in this direction only took shape 
towards the end of my visit, when it was too late to make any 
exact observations. I know how dangerous such impressions d 
are, and I do not wish to lay any stress on them, and I _ 
mention them hoping that more exact observations on the 
point may be made at some future time. 

The idea that the two divisions of the Toda community 
reached the hills at different times is perhaps supported 
their distribution on the Nilgiri plateau. In Fig. 73 I gi 
a plan of the district, giving all the villages from which~ 
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the Toda clans take their names, the Tarthar villages being in 
Roman type and those of the Teivaliol in italics. I have 
omitted the chief villages of those clans which I know to 
have arisen in recent times by splitting off from other clans, 
and I have included two’ villages of which I can only give 
the approximate positions. These are Piedr and Kusharf, 
which are now rarely occupied, and are situated off the main 
plateau, near the Badaga village of Hullatti. I also give 
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Pirspurs, the old e¢udmad of the Pimol. In Fig. 74 I give 
a second plan, showing the positions of all the villages which 
I know to be ancient, either because they possess sacred 
dairies or because they are mentioned in legend. 

It will be seen that the greater part of the hills is occupied 
by the Tartharol, while the Teivali villages lie chiefly in 
the north-west part of the hills. The chief exception is the 
village of Keadr, which is situated some way south of the 
rest. = 
If, in coming to the hills, the Todas followed ‘the routes 
now supposed to be traversed by the dead, the position of 

Lens 
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Keadr would suggest that this clan was assigned a seat soon 
after the Teivaliol had crossed the Pakhwar, and that the 
others journeyed on northwards. 

The plans certainly make it clear that there is a difference 
in the geographical distribution of the two divisions, and the 
nature of this distribution is consistent with the advent of 
the two divisions at different times. It will be noticed in 
both plans that one Tarthar clan has its seat in the middle 
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of what would otherwise be exclusively a Teivali district, 
This clan is that of Taradr, and it is perhaps significant that 
the Taradrol have many features which differentiate them 
from Tarthar clans in general, especially in their possession 
of the £ugvalir and in the possession of their own Amnodr, 
though, as we have seen, the latter feature may merely be a 
later consequence of their isolated position. 

It is known that when two tribes coalesce to form a com- 
munity, the inferior people may act as the sorcerers and wizards 
of the community. At the present time the majority of th 
teuol, or diviners, belong to the Teivaliol, but this branch 
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sacred function is not limited to that division. The magical 
powers of the sorcerer seem to be now almost equally divided 
among the two divisions, and there is no evidence that magical 
powers in the past have been attributed to one division more 
than to the other. 

In the preceding pages I have put together the chief 
evidence which throws any light on the problem raised by 
the existence of the two divisions of the Toda people. It is 
far from conclusive, but I incline to the view that the present 
organisation of the Todas is due to the coalescence of two 
tribes or castes which came to the hills at different times. 
It seems probable that the Tartharol arrived first and 
occupied the hills widely. When later the Teivaliol came, 
it seems possible that they were placed by the Tartharol 
in those priestly offices which, though honourable, involved 
many hardships and restrictions, and were assigned dwelling- 
places and pastures in a comparatively limited district of the 
hills, 

The analysis of the genealogical record has brought out 
some interesting differences between the two divisions. The 
data compiled from the genealogical tables by Mr. Punnett* 
would seem to show that the preponderance of males was 
and is still greater among the Teivaliol than among the 
Tartharol. The tables provide statistics roughly for four 
generations. In the second of these, the number of males 
for every hundred females was 159:7 among the Tartharol, 
259 among the Teivaliol. For the last generation, these 
numbers have sunk to 129'2 and 171 respectively. These 
figures almost certainly mean that female infanticide was 
more in vogue among the Teivaliol and is still practised by 
them to a greater extent than by the Tartharol. 

This would seem to show that the Teivaliol have clung 
more closely to the old custom of infanticide and may be 
taken as an indication of the greater conservativeness of the 
priestly caste, but the Teivaliol chiefly occupy those parts 
of the hills furthest removed from the European settlements, 


1 Proc. Camb. Philos. Soc., 1904, vol. xii, p. 481. eS 
2 [neglect the first generation on account of the small number of families for 
which there are data. 
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and the greater freedom from external influence is probably 
an important reason for the greater frequency of infanticide 
among them at present, though it will not explain the greater 
prevalence in the earlier generations. 

The Teivaliol are now much the smaller of the two 
divisions, the numbers at the most liberal estimate being less 
than half of those of the Tartharol, and this difference is 
certainly of long standing. It may be due to original dis- 
proportion of numbers, but if female infanticide has long been 
more frequent among the Teivaliol, this might furnish a 
cause of their smaller population. It is perhaps significant in 
this connexion that the only extinct clan of which I have a 
record is a Teivali clan, the Kemenol, which is said to have 
become extinct about a hundred years ago, and the causes 
which led to its extinction may well have produced a great 
diminution of numbers in other branches of the Teivaliol. 














CHAPTER XXX 
THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE TODAS 


I HAVE now given the whole of the material which I have 
collected on the institutions of the Todas. In describing 
these institutions I have discussed various general problems 
suggested by their nature, but I have said little about the 
points of resemblance or difference between the customs of 
the Todas and those of other peoples either in India or else- 
where. It remains in this last chapter to see how far the 
evidence which I have given throws any light on the very 
difficult questions: Who are the Todas? How do they come 
to be living on the Nilgiri Hills? 

The evidence which might be available for our inquiry is 
of three kinds: records of the Todas in the past, traditions 
preserved by the Todas, and, lastly, evidence derived from 
the comparative study of physical and psychical characters, 
language, beliefs, and institutions. 

The evidence coming under the first two heads is of the 
scantiest. Our earliest record of the Todas is contained in a 
Portuguese manuscript now in the British Museum. It records 
the visit of a Portuguese priest named Finicio to the Nilgiri 
Hills in 1602. This manuscript was partially translated and 
published by Thomas Whitehouse in a book dealing with 
the Syrian church of Malabar, under the title “Lingerings of 
Light in a Dark Land.” As the translation given by White- 
house is incomplete, I had the manuscript retranslated, and 
it was then found that several interesting details had been 
omitted, and that there were several errors in the translation, 
The new translation is given on pp. 721-730- 
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The account given by Finicio is very superficial, being the 
result of only two days’ intercourse, but it is sufficient to 
show that there has probably been little change in the Todas 
and their surroundings in the three centuries which elapsed 
between his visit and mine. I have referred in the general 
body of the work to several of the points in which his 
account either corroborates or differs from my own, Perhaps 
the most important feature of his story is that it shows the 
relation between the Todas and Badagas three centuries 
ago to have been very much what it is at the present day, and 
shows clearly that this relation between the two tribes is of 
longer standing than has usually been supposed, Finicio’s 
account is, however, so brief and superficial that it helps us 
little in our search for evidence on the evolution of Toda 
society, We know from it that the institution of the 4 was 
in existence, and the scanty evidence goes to show that the 
life of the favo/ was much what it is now, but there is nothing 
to tell us whether the ritual had then reached the high pitch 
of development which it now shows, nothing to tell us 
whether since that time there has been development or 
degeneration. 

From 1602 to 1812 we have, so far as I am aware, no 
record of the Todas. In the latter year William Keys, 
Assistant Revenue Surveyor, reported the existence of the 
Todas, or Thothavurs, and other tribes in a letter to the 
Collector of Coimbatore, His account gives little informa- 
tion about the Todas, except that they kept buffaloes and 
held it a sacred and inviolable custom to keep their heads 
uncovered. In 1819 “a Subscriber” wrote an account of the 
Nilgiri tribes which was published in the Madras Courier, 
Beyond a description of their appearance, the only informa- 
tion given about the Todas or Todevies is that it is against 
the custom to wear either turban or sandal, that they permit 
hair and beard to grow long, and that the Badagas pay a few 
handfuls of grain from each field as acknowledgment that 
they received their land from the Todas. In 1820 Lieutenant 
Macpherson reported the practices of polyandry and infanti- 
cide, and in the following year Captain B. S. Ward described [= 
the marriage customs more fully, and gave some account — 

a | 
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of the dairies and Seen In 1826 the Rev. James 
Hough addressed a number of letters to the Bengal Hurkaru, 
giving an account of the Nilgiris and their inhabitants, and 
these letters were republished in a book in 1829. A more 
elaborate and most excellent account of the Todas was given 
by Captain Harkness in 1832, in a work entitled A Descrip- 
tion of a Singular Aboriginal Race Inhabiting the Summit 
of the Neilgherry Hills, and since that time very many of 
those who have visited the Nilgiri Hills have had something 
to say about the Todas and their ways. As I have already 
pointed out, these records from the earlier part of last century 
differ but little from my own, and do not furnish us with any 
evidence that Toda customs underwent any great change 
during that century, 

As regards the evidence from Toda tradition, we are in 
no better case. Several writers have stated that the Todas 
believe that they came to the Nilgiris from elsewhere, but 
whenever I made any inquiries on this point I was assured 
that they had always been on the Nilgiri Hills, the first 
Toda having been created on the Kundahs in the manner 
already described. 

It seems most probable that those who have ascribed such 
traditions to the Todas have been misled by the account 
of the Kamasddrolam. These are the people who are be- 
lieved to have been driven away from Kanddrs by Kwoten 
(see p. 195). The Todas have a very sincere belief in the 
existence of these people, and when I showed one man the 
frontispiece in Marshall’s book, representing a Toda village 
and its inhabitants, something unfamiliar in the arrangement 
of the scene made the man think that it must be a picture of 
the Kamasédrolam. Any Toda who is asked whether there 
are other Todas and where they live will at once think of the 
Kamasédrolam and will tell of these people, and the story 
might easily be mistaken for a tradition of their origin. 

The Todas are also said to believe in their descent from 
Ravan, and I was told by one man that they were descended 
from the Pandavas, but I have little doubt that such beliefs 
are only recent additions to their mythology. 1 e 

In studying the origin and history of the Todas we Save 
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thus no record earlier than three centuries ago, and no 
traditions of any value, and we are altogether thrown back 
‘on the evidence furnished by the manners and customs of the 
people, their language, and their physical characteristics. 

Though the manners and customs of the Todas are in 
many ways unique, or very exceptional, there is a general 
resemblance between them and those comprised under the 
general title of Hinduism, and especially with such more 
popular customs as are described by Mr. Crooke’ The 
great development of the ritual aspect of religion, the 
importance of ceremonies connected with birth and death, 
the sacredness of the milk-giving animal, the nature of 
the system of kinship, the marriage regulations and many 
other features bear a general, and in some cases a close, 
resemblance to institutions found in India generally, or in 
certain parts of India. 

On the social side these resemblances are perhaps closer 
than on the religious side. The system of kinship is very 
similar to that of other parts of Southern India, and, so far as 
my knowledge goes, to that of India generally. The marriage 
regulation that the children of brother and sister should 
marry is found throughout Southern India and probably 
throughout the Dravidian population of India. The practice 
of polyandry probably exists scattered here and there 
throughout India, and has undoubtedly existed in recent 
times in Malabar. The practice of the mokhthoditi union 
between man and woman has also close analogies in 
Malabar. 

On the religious side the high development of the dairy 
ritual, so far as I know, stands alone, but the customs 
connected with birth and death have many resemblances to 
practices followed in other parts of India, though this 
resemblance is general only and usually breaks down on going 
into detail. 

Thus in Brahmanic ritual there are several ceremonies pre- 
scribed at different stages of pregnancy, and some Indian 
tribes or castes have pregnancy ceremonies peculiar to them- 
selves, but I do not know of any tribe or caste except thaty> 

1 Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, London, 1896, 
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of the Todas in which giving a bow and arrow forms the 
essential feature of a pregnancy ceremony, though it is not 
uncommon for this weapon to play a part in marriage rites, 
and in Coorg a little imitation bow and arrow is put into. the 
hand of a newly born boy. 

Similarly, seclusion after childbirth is common in India, 
and in the Brahmanic ceremony of Jatakarma water is poured 
over the heads of mother and child by the priest. In some 
cases from Mysore (see p. 705) there is a still closer resem- 
blance to Toda custom, but there are some features of the 
Toda ceremonial for which I can find no parallel. 

In many points, again, there are distinct resemblances 
between the practices of the Todas and the more popular 
customs of India; thus the pounder, sieve and broom 
frequently play a part in the popular magic of India, as of 
other parts of the world, but I do not know of any parallel 
for their being regarded as especially the emblems of women, 
as they appear to be in Toda belief. 

It is perhaps in the funeral ceremonies that we find the 
largest number of resemblances between Toda custom and 
that of other parts of India, Thus, among those who cremate 
their dead, it is usual to have ceremonies some time after the 
cremation, and some have regarded the second funeral 
ceremony of the Todas, the so-called dry funeral, as the 
representative of the Sapindi ceremony of orthodox 
Hinduism. Among several tribes fragments of bone are 
preserved after the cremation, which become the objects of 
further ceremonies. Thus, the Hos and Mundahs® preserve 
Jarge fragments of bone, which are hung up in the house and 
are buried in an earthenware pot much later, after being taken 
in procession to every friend and relation of the deceased. 
Again, among the Saoras of Madras® fragments of bone are 
picked out from the ashes and covered over with a miniature 
hut. 

Animals are frequently killed at funerals throughout India, 
and among the Saoras, just mentioned,* the animal is a 


1 Cf, Crooke, doc. cif., vol. ii. pp- 187-191. 
2 Palton, Trans. Ethnol. Soc., London, N.S., 1868, vol. vi, p+ 37- 
3 Faweett, Journ Anthrop. Soc., Bombay, 1888, vol. i, p- 249. * 
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buffalo, which is killed close to the stone on which its blood is 
smeared. Again, among the Kois! a bullock is slain and 
the tail placed in the hand of the corpse. 

A funeral practice which is very widely spread in India is 
the breaking of a pot, and in some cases the pot so broken is 
one which has contained the water used to quench the fire. 
Among the Naickers and the Reddies of South India® the 
body is bathed with water from an earthen pot, which is then 
dashed upon the ground, while in other places an earthen pot 
filled with water is carried round the body three times, after 
which the fire is lighted and later extinguished by water 
which runs from a perforation in the pot. The common 
Indian practice, according to Padfield,* is for the chief 
mourner to throw a pot over his head behind him so that it is 
dashed in pieces. 

That the kindred should retire with averted faces from the 
place where the corpse is left is prescribed by Manu,‘ and the 
custom of burning or burying face downwards is practised 
by low caste people, the motive in this case being to prevent 
the evil spirit from escaping and troubling its neighbours.® 

While there is thus a general resemblance between many 
of the manners and customs of the Todas and those existing 
in various parts of the Indian peninsula, there is one district 
which possesses customs and institutions which seem to stand 
in a much closer relation to those of the Todas than is the 
case elsewhere. 

The social and religious customs of the west coast, and 
especially of Malabar, not only bear a general resemblance to 
the customs of the Todas, but this resemblance in some cases 
persists when followed into detail, The similarity would 
probably become still more obvious if we knew more of the 
customs of the less civilised inhabitants of this district of 
India. 

In going over the resemblances I will begin with those on 
the social side. The most characteristic feature of the social 

1 Cain, Jnd, Antiz., 1876, vol. ¥, p. 357+ 
* Kearns, Tribes of South India, p. 51. 
2 The Hindu at Home, Madras, p. 234. 


4 IV. 240. 
® Crooke, loc. cit., vol. i. p. 269. 
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organisation of the Todas is the institution of fraternal 
polyandry. The Nairs of Malabar have given their name to 
a different type of polyandry, ‘but it is extremely doubtful 
whether the relations existing in recent times between Nair 
women and their consorts should be regarded as examples of 
polyandry. Nevertheless, there is undoubted evidence that 
true polyandry has existed in Malabar, and in the most 
definite examples known this has been of the fraternal type. 
From the Report of the Malabar Marriage Commission, 
published in 1891, it is clear that, though polyandry is now 
extinct in North Malabar, it still persists in some districts of 
South Malabar. One witness before the Commission stated 
that at one time polyandry was very prevalent in South 
Malabar, and that it was still the practice for a woman of the 
Kammalar or artisan caste to have five or six brothers as 
husbands, and the witness had known personally a woman in 
Calicut who was the wife of five brothers, spending a month 
at a time with each, Another witness stated that polyandry 
existed in some parts of Cochin, and in a few places in South 
Malabar. Another said that among the Tiyans of North 
Malabar it was the custom for one man to marry a girl for all 
the brothers of the family. One of the names for marriage in 
Malabar is uzham porukka, which probably means “ marriage 
by turns.” The Kanisans or astrologers of Malabar proudly 
point out that, like the Pandavas, they used formerly to have 
one wife in common to several brothers, and that the custom 
is still observed by some.! 

Polyandry is not the only marriage institution in which 
there is a resemblance between the Todas and the people 
of Malabar. The mokhthodvaiol of a Toda woman seems 
to be very much like the consort of a Nair woman, and when 
these consorts are, as they usually are, Nambutiris or Malabar 
Brahmans—z.e., belong toa different caste—the resemblance to 
the mokhthoditi custom becomes very close. 

More important is the custom of giving a cloth as the 
essential marriage ceremony. The two chief features of a 
Toda marriage are the giving of a loincloth to the girl and 
the salutation of the girl’s relatives by the husband, Simi. 
1 Logan's Malabar Manual, vol. i. p. 141. | 
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larly the essential feature of the irregular union between 3 
man and woman is that the mokhthodvaiol gives a cloak 
to the woman, and the Badaga name by which the relation 
has previously been known is derived from this fact—the man 
is called the “ blanket man” of the woman. Throughout the 
greater part of the Malabar coast the essential feature of the 
marriage ceremony is that the man gives a cloth to the 
woman. The Nairs have two marriage ceremonies,’ of which 
the later, or sambandham, forms the actual alliance between 
man and woman. The ceremony of this marriage consists in 
giving a cloth, and various names for the ceremony, such as 
muntukotukkuka, vastradanam, putavakola and pudamuri, all = 
mean “cloth-giving.” In South Malabar a marriage is dis- 
solved by tearing up a cloth called Aachcha,? and among the 
Izhavas, the actual wedding ceremony consists of the gift of 
a cloth, 

The act of giving clothing as part of the marriage ceremony 
is found generally throughout India, but it seems to be a 
much more prominent and essential feature of marriage in 
Malabar than elsewhere. 

Among the funeral ceremonies of the Todas there is one 
in which a cloth is laid on the body of the deceased. The 
essential feature of this ceremony is that a cloth is given 
by a man belonging to the clan of the deceased to those who 
have married into the clan, the cloth being then placed on the 
corpse by the wives of these men. The whole ceremony 
seems to be essentially a transaction between clans which 
have intermarried and evidently stands in a close relation 
to the regulation of marriage, and it is therefore of great 
interest not only that a cloth should play so prominent a 
part, but also that the word used for the cloth which gives 
the name to the ceremony should be ach, the same word as 
is used sometimes in Malabar for the cloth so important in 
the marriage ceremonies. 

The resemblance between the Todas and Nairs in this 
direction goes, however, one step further. Among the funeral 










1 See Malabar Marriage Commission and Wigram’s Malabar Law and Custody, 
and ed., Madras, 1900. "1 

2 Census of India, 1901, Vol. i., Eth. App., p. 136. 4 pbid., p. ite “a 
Je 
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ceremonies of the Nairs there is one called potavekkuka, 
in which new cotton cloths are placed on the corpse by 
the senior members of the deceased’s Tarawad (corresponding 
to clan), followed by all the other members, sons-in-law, 
daughters-in-law, and other relatives. The details of the 
ceremony differ in the two communities ; among the Nairs 
the placing of cloths is the duty of a wide circle of relatives, 
but the resemblance between the customs is sufficiently close 
to make it highly probable that we have to do with two 
developments of one custom, 

The ceremony just described is not the only point in which 

the funeral rites of the Todas resemble those of Malabar. 
The earthen pot which I have already mentioned plays a 
part in the rites of both Nairs and Nambutiris, By the Nairs* 
the pot is carried three times round the pyre while the water 
leaks out through the holes, and on completing the third round 
the pot is dashed on the ground close by the spot where the 
head of the corpse had lain. The Nambutiris burn their dead 
and bury the ashes three days later, and when the body is 
being burnt an earthen pot containing water is carried round 
the fire, and is then punctured and the water received into 
another vessel, from which it is thrown on the fire, and then 
the pot is smashed and thrown away.* 
- We have seen that according to Toda belief it is 
necessary that those who have not been through certain cere- 
monies in life must do so after death, and the same belief is 
entertained by the Nambutiris, who tie the ¢a/¢ at the funeral 
of an unmarried girl,’ just as the Todas perform the pur- 
Stitpimi ceremony. 

The Nairs collect pieces of unburnt bones from the ashes 
fourteen days after the cremation, but they either throw them 
into the nearest river or take them to some sacred place, thus 
following a frequent Indian practice. 

There is one feature of the urvatpimi ceremony of the 
Todas which also suggests a possible link with Malabar, 
and this is the name, piidpadi, given to the artificial dairy 





1 Madras Gov. Museum Bull., iti. p. 247. 2 [bid., p. 70. 


3 [bid., p. 61. See also Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, .~ 


Oxford, 1899, p. 17. . 
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used by the Tartharol. The Nairs of Malabar have a 
ceremony at the ninth month called pu/ikuti, in which the 
woman drinks tamarind (fw/é) juice which has been poured 
over a knife by her brother... The Toda word for the sour 
taste is pii/chiti, derived from tamarind, and I have suggested 
that the name fi/pa/i may mean ‘tamarind dairy,’ and be a 
survival of community between the Toda ceremony and that 
of Malabar. 

I have now enumerated a number of points in which there 
is a close resemblance between the customs of the Todas and 
those of the people of Malabar. In some cases, as in that of 
the cloth ceremony of the funeral, the resemblance is so close 
that we seem almost bound to seek its explanation either in 
identity of origin or in borrowing. We may be confident that 
if there has been any borrowing from the inhabitants of 
Malabar, it has not been recent, and we may also be fairly 
confident that the physical barrier in the past must have pre- 
yented any but the most infrequent intercourse between the 
inhabitants of the Nilgiri plateau and those of Malabar. If we 
attach any significance to the resemblances I have indicated, 
the conclusion seems almost inevitable that the Todas at some 
time lived in Malabar and migrated to the Nilgiri Hills, and it 
remains to inquire whether there are any other facts in favour 
of this view. 

On one line of evidence I cannot speak with any authority, 
but I strongly suspect that there is a very close resemblance 
between the Toda language and Malayalam. 

I think there is little doubt that the Toda language is much 
more nearly allied to Tamil than to Canarese, and I believe 
that the contrary opinion of Dr. Pope was due to the inclusion 
in his material of many words borrowed by the Todas from 
their Canarese-speaking neighbours, the Badagas. Malayalam 
is closely allied to Tamil, differing from it chiefly in its disuse 
of the personal terminations of the verbs and in the large 
number of Sanscrit derivatives,? and I should like to make 
the suggestion, for the consideration of Dravidian philologists, 


1 Madras Museum Bull., iii. p. 242. 

* Cf. Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Jndidn\ 
Family of Languages, 2nd ed., London, 1875, p. 23. rab 
fete arte 
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that there is a close resemblance between the Toda language 
and Malayalam, minus its Sanscrit derivatives. 

The Todas claim that their diviners, who, when in their 
frenzy, are believed to be inspired by the gods, speak the 
Malayalam language, some clans speaking a language which 
the Todas say is that of people they call Mondardsetipol, 
living in Malabar. I do not know whether the Toda claim is 
justified, but in any case the belief exists that the diviners 
speak the languages of Malabar, and that these are the 
languages of the gods. It is possible that in their beliefs 
concerning the language of the gods the Todas may be 
preserving a tradition of their mother-tongue, and if it could 
be proved that the diviners actually speak the Malayalam 
language the link with Malabar would be very materially 
strengthened." 

The Todas believe that their dead travel towards the 
West and are able to describe the paths by which they 
pass. Here, again, there is some reason to think that people 
may preserve in their beliefs about the passing to the next 
world a tradition of the route by which their ancestors 
travelled from a former home, and this may be so in the 
case of the Todas. 

Another fact linking the Todas with Malabar is the use 
of the tall pole called adv in the funeral ceremonies. This 
pole is procured for the Todas from the Malabar side of the 
hills by the Kurumbas, and I was told that suitable poles 
only grew in Malabar, and the pole is adorned with cowries 
which are also probably of Malabar origin. Other objects 
burnt at the funeral, such as the boxes called fertei and the 
umbrella called miturkwadr, are also procured from Malabar. 
The use of objects in funeral ceremonies which are procured 
from Malabar is suggestive, though, taken alone, it would 
have little significance. 

A fact which would perhaps be regarded by most as more 
important is that there is now a settlement of the Todas at 
Gudalur in the Wainad, on one of the routes from Malabar 
to the Nilgiris. It seems clear that at one time the settlement 

1 [tis perhaps worth noting that at present only Teivali diviners are reputed 
to speak Malayalam. ’ 
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was larger than it is at present, and it is tempting to suppose 
that we have here evidence of the route of the Toda migration. 
There are, however, facts which make it improbable that this 
clue is of any value. If the villages about Gudalur had been 
survivals of the migration they would almost certainly have 
been sacred villages, but it was quite clear that they had no 
sanctity whatever and were not even saluted when seen from 
a distance. Unfortunately I did not visit Kavidi, the only 
village which remains, and if I had done so I might have 
discovered some evidence of sanctity and antiquity, but from 7 
what I was told it is very unlikely that any such evidence 
exists. This absence of sanctity is further in agreement with . 
the traditions of the Todas, who say that the settlement at 
Gudalur is recent, There are, however, other facts which 
point to an ancient connexion of the Todas with this district. 
Some of the buffaloes of the most sacred and ancient Nodrs 
w#/ are said to have come from Perithi in the Wainad, and the 
Taradrol, in many ways an exceptional Toda clan, are said 
to have their own future world or Amnédr at this place. 

It will thus be seen that, in addition to the points of 
similarity in custom and belief, there are definite facts pointing 
to connexion with Malabar, and if we suppose that the Todas 
migrated from this district we have next to conjecture the 
path by which they travelled. If any importance is attached 
to the belief in the paths taken by the dead, we should regard 
it as the most probable view that the Todas travelled oyer 
the Kundahs, the two divisions of the people travelling by 
slightly different routes, The Toda tradition that men were 
created on the Kundahs is perhaps in favour of this route, 
which would seem to correspond with the road to the Nilgiris 
known as the Sisipara Ghat. If, on the other hand, we attach 
importance to the settlement at Kavidi, the route followed 
would be that through Gudalur. At the present time the 
latter road is far the easier of the two, and, if the Todas had 
travelled during the last few years, it would have been the 
natural road by which to come, but it does not appear that 
there was any essential difference in the difficulties of the t 
routes before the roads were made. The evidence in favour |= ‘ 
of either route is very scanty, but if the Todas came from. 
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Malabar it is probable that they came by one or other of 
these paths, 

There are two other districts which have some claim to be 
considered as possible places from which the Todas may have 
migrated—vzz., Mysore and Coorg. 

The Todas regard with some reverence a Hindu temple at 
Nanjankudi in Mysore, and visit it to pay vows, and there is 
little doubt that they have done this for a long time. 
Further, Nodrs, one of the oldest and most sacred of the 
Toda villages, is close to the present road from Mysore and 
may have been near the most convenient route from Mysore 
in ancient times. I think, however, that, though not recent, 
the relations with the Hindu temple at Nanjankudi are not of 
very great antiquity, and I am inclined to ascribe the Toda 
reverence for it to their association with the Badagas, who 
almost certainly came from Mysore. I have not been able to 
find many parallels to Toda customs in Mysore. In one 
case, however, the resemblance is very close. Among the 
Gollavalu of Mysore? a woman after delivery is turned out 
into a leaf or mat hut, about 200 yards from the village, 
and on the fourth day a woman of the village pours water 
over her. In this case the woman lives in the hut for three 
months, her husband also living in a special hut. Again, 
among the Kadu (or forest) Gollas of Mysore* the mother 
and child remain in a small shed outside the village for seven 
to thirty days, 

The other district which has customs especially resembling 
those of the Todas is Coorg. Among the people of Coorg 
cloth-giving appears at one time to have formed the essential 
marriage ceremony, and there still exist what are called 
‘cloth-marriages,’ in which a man becomes the husband of a 
woman merely by giving her a cloth. There is also some 
evidence that polyandry has been practised in Coorg, and 
I have already referred to the resemblance between the 
pursiitpimi ceremony of the Todas and the Coorg custom of 
giving a little bow and arrow to a newly born boy. The bow 
is made of a stick of the castor-oil plant and for the arrow 

1 Journ. Anthrop. Soc., Bombay, 1889, vol. i. p. 535- . 


2 Mysore Census Report, 190, Pt. i. p. 521. 
oo 
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the leaf-stalk of the same plant is used. In Coorg the 
imitation bow and arrow is put into the hand of the newly 
born child, but this custom is not widely removed from that 
of the Todas in which the bow and arrow is put into the hand 
of the mother shortly before the child is born, 

The Todas know the people of Coorg, which they call 
Kwiarg, and have a tradition of an invasion of their hills by 
these people, but it*is very improbable that there has been 
any direct borrowing, and it seems more. likely that some of 
the customs of the Todas and Coorgs have had a common 
source, 

The resemblance with the customs of Coorg are perhaps 
more striking than with those of Mysore, and the former 
region is much more likely to have been influenced by 
Malabar than the latter. The links with Coorg do not 
weaken, and perhaps even strengthen, the conclusion that the 
Todas owe much to Malabar. 

If we accept provisionally the view that the Todas 
migrated to the Nilgiris from Malabar, we are next 
confronted with the problem as to whether they are directly 
derived from any of the races now living in that district. 
The most diverse views have been held by those who have 
considered the racial affinities of the Todas. Leaving on one 
side the conjectures of those who have supposed them to be 
Scythians, Druids, Romans, or Jews, we find that the Todas 
have been supposed by several writers to be of Aryan or 
Caucasic origin. De Quatrefages’ grouped the Todas with 
the Ainus of Northern Japan and Keane? follows him in 
putting the two peoples together, and regards both as 
witnesses to the widespread diffusion of Caucasic races in 
Asia. Deniker® suggests that they belong to the Indo- 
Afghan race, with perhaps an admixture of the Assyroid 
race, 

Previous writers have found no special reason to link 
the customs of the Todas with those of Malabar, and, so 
far as I am aware, no one has considered how far the 
Todas may be of the same race as any of the inhabitants of 

} Histoire générale des Races Humaines, Pais, 1889, Introduction, p. 464, 


® Ethnology, Cambridge, 1896, p. 418. 
* The Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 412, 
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this district.’ In considering this matter, we may anticipate 
that even if the Todas and any of the tribes or castes of 
Malabar had the same origin, marked differences would have 
been produced by the long sojourn of the former on the 
Nilgiri plateau. How long the Todas have been on the 
Nilgiri Hills no one can say, but we may safely conclude that 
a very long time must have been necessary to produce the 
wide divergence in custom and belief which is found to 
separate them even from those other inhabitants of India 
whom they most closely resemble. If the Todas came from 
Malabar, they came from a country differing enormously in 
temperature and in general physical and climatic characters 
from the Nilgiri plateau. Life on the hills must almost 
certainly have altered the physical characters of the people, 
and it is perhaps now hopeless to expect that any exact 
resemblance would be found with the existing races of 
Malabar even if the Todas are’ an offshoot of one of them, 
Nevertheless, in comparing the physical measurements of the 
Todas, which we owe to Mr. Thurston, with those of various 
Malabar races taken by Mr. Fawcett, it would seem that the 
differences are not very great, and in the measurements to 
which anthropologists attach most importance, those of the 


‘head and nose, they are very slight. 


In the table on the following page I give the chief measure- 
ments in centimeters for Todas, Nairs, and Nambutiris, 

The average dimensions of the heads and noses of the 
Todas correspond very closely with those of the Nairs, and 
the differences from the Nambutiris are nowhere great. It 
must be remembered that the measurements on the Todas 
were taken by one observer, and those on the Nairs and 
Nambutiris by another,? and this may partly account for 


1 In a paper which I have only seen since the above was written (C. R. de la 
Soc. de Biol., 1905, t. lix, p. 123) M. Louis Lapicque has called attention to the 
resemblance between Todas and Nairs. He regards the Todas as pure or almost 
pure examples of one of the two races of which he believes the Dravidian popula- 
tion of India to be composed, the Nairs being more mixed with the negroid 
element, which forms the other component of the population according to 
M. Lapicque. 

2 Tt must also be borne in mind that the figures of the Nambutiris and those of 
some of the Todas are based on the measurement of twenty-five individuals. only: 
in each case, 

rae 
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the large divergence in the case of the maxillo-zygomatic 
index, which is calculated from the bigoniac and bizygomatic 
measurements, in both of which there is considerable scope 
for differences between different observers. The only other 
measurements which show any decided divergence are the 
stature and the length from the middle finger to the patella, 
and the greater stature of the Todas may well be the result 
of their more healthy environment, The cubit of the Todas 
also differs very decidedly from that of the Nambutiris, though 
little longer than this dimension of the Nairs. 















































Todas. 386 Nairs, | 25 Nambutiris, 
Stature | 169°8 1656 162°3 
ee 175°9 175° 170° 
Chest 820 80°6 83:7 
Middle finger to patella 12'0 10° 10°5 
Shoulders 30°3 40'0 40°7 
Left cubit 47°0 46°2 44°2 
Left hand, length 18°8 18°5 180 
voy Width, 81 83 78 
Hips” 25°7 | 260 26°2 
Leh foot, ten ah 25°0 254 24°5 
» 92 8 

Cephalic ia nth 194 19°2 19°2 
” 14'2 4h 14°6 
thy tae 73°3 73° 76°3 
Bigoniac 9% 10%4 10°. 
Bizygomatic 12°7 | 131 13°2 
Maxillo-zygomatic index ... 75°7 | 8o'1 80"4 
Nasal height .. | 47 48 49 
vy» Width 36 36 37 
3 index 766 768 755 





We do not know the probable errors of these different 
groups of measurements, but the agreement between the 
Todas and the two castes of Malabar is so close as to suggest 
strongly a racial affinity between the three.* 

The hairiness of the Toda is perhaps the feature in which 
he differs most obviously from the races of Malabar, while the 
robustness of his physique and general bearing are perhaps 
almost as striking. The latter qualities may be entirely due 

+ Some of these measurements are based on the examination of eighty-two. pe 
others are derived from twenty-five men only. 
? The relations existing between Nair women and Nambutiri men musi 


brought about an approximation of the two Malabar castes in physical char 
even if they were originally of different ethnical origin. 
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to his environment, to his free life in the comparatively brac- 
ing climate of the Nilgiris, and, so far as we know, the 
development of hair may have a similar cause. Of all the 
castes or tribes of Malabar, the Nambutiris perhaps shows the 
greatest number of resemblances to the customs of the 
Todas,! and it is therefore interesting to note that Mr. Fawcett 
describes these people as the hairiest of all the races of 
Malabar and especially notes that one individual he examined 
was like a Toda. 

Iam not competent to express a decided opinion on the 
amount of importance which is to be attached to the 
resemblance which is shown by the figures on p. 708, but 
it seems to me that the facts before us give no grounds? 
for separating the Todas racially from the two chief castes of 
Malabar. 

The identification of the Todas with Nairs or Nambutiris 
would still leave their racial affinities somewhat indeterminate. 
The Nambutiris are often supposed to be Aryan invaders of 
Malabar, and, owing to the cause already mentioned, the Nairs 
are so largely of Nambutiri blood that, if the Nambutiris 
are Aryan, the Nairs must also be strongly Aryanised even 
if they were originally of pure Dravidian descent. 

If future research should show that the Todas are an 
offshoot of one of the races now existing in Malabar, and if 
any definite conclusion can be drawn as to the time during 
which they have been on the Nilgiri Hills, physical anthro- 
pologists will be provided with a most interesting example 
of the influence of environment on the physical characters of a 
race. Few greater contrasts of environment could be found 
in a country than that existing between Malabar and the 
Nilgiris, and it is possible that the Todas may furnish a 
striking example of the influence of environment on physical 
characters, 





1 Tt is worth noting that they practise male descent, while the Nairs follow the 
Marumakkattayam system of inheritance. 

+ T should much like to know the ratios between the lengths of different limb 
bones, such as those shown by the radio-humefal or tibio-femoral indices. ‘The 
observations on the cubit and the distance from the middle finger to the patella 
suggest that considerable differences might be found’between the Todas andythe 
Malabar castes in these ratios, which do not seein to me to haye yet received ftom 
the physical anthropologist the attention they deserve. 
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In endeavouring to link the Todas with Malabar I have 
naturally dwelt on the points of resemblance rather than 
on the points of difference. The differences are, however, 
very great. The general manner of life of the two peoples 
is now wholly different, while on the religious side I may 
point to the wide prevalence of snake worship in Malabar, 
especially among the Nambutiris. 

The hypothesis that the Todas are derived from one or 
more of the races of Malabar would not be tenable for 
a moment except on the assumption that the migration took 
place very long ago, and that the culture of Malabar has 
undergone great changes since the migration. As to the 
length of time during which the Todas have been on the 
Nilgiris, we can only offer the vaguest surmises, We know 
that three centuries ago the Todas were living on the Nil- 
giris, apparently in much the same state as at the present 
day. The appearance of some of their sacred stones suggests 
great antiquity, especially the well-worn polished appearance 
of the neurziilnkars, which, if the accounts are right, are only 
rubbed a few times in the year. 

On the other hand, the history of Malabar is highly con- 
jectural. The two great positive landmarks in its history are 
the beginning and end of the rule of the Perumal princes, 
The date of the first Perumal is put at about the time of 
Christ, or somewhat later, and it is tempting to surmise that 
the Todas may have been driven or have retired from Malabar 
in consequence of the political changes which took place at 
this time. The last Perumal probably reigned about a 
thousand years ago, but there does not appear to have been 
any political upheaval at the time, the last prince having his 
period of office prolonged beyond the usual twelve years, and 
having then divided his dominions among his family and 
retainers, 

If we assume that the Todas came from Malabar, the date 
of their migration would be of great interest in relation to the 
possibility of Christian or Jewish influences on the Toda 
religion. There are ancient settlements of both Christians 
and Jews in Malabar. Tradition assigns the starting-point /— 
of the native Christian settlements in Malabar to St. Thomas 
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but, leaving this on one side, there seems to be no doubt that 
both Christians and Jews were well established in Malabar 
more than a thousand years ago. An ancient document is 
still preserved by the Jews of Cochin, which was given to their 
leader by the Perumal of the day, and this document can be 
dated about 750 A.D. A similar document preserved by the 
Nestorian Christians can be dated 774 A.D, 

If the Todas left Malabar at the beginning of the Perumal 
rule, Jewish or Christian influences can be excluded, but if ata 














FIG. 75 (from Breeks).—A CAIRN ON THE NILGIRI HILLS, 


later period such influences may have been present, though it 
is very improbable that they were important ; for, unless the 
Todas have changed very much, they would have been very 
unlikely to have borrowed from religious settlers of an alien 
race, Still, in considering the strange resemblance between 
the Hebrew and Toda versions of the Creation, this possible 
influence should be borne in mind. 

I have so far said nothing of the archzological evidence. 
which may possibly help in the settlement of the vexed 
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questions which I have raised in the preceding pages. Our 
knowledge of the history of the Todas would be very mate- 
tially advanced if we knew whether the cairns, barrows and 
other ancient remains which are found on the Nilgiri Hills 
are Toda monuments. In the cairns and barrows there are 
found objects which suggest a Toda origin, such as figures of 
buffaloes with bells round their necks (see Fig. 76, 9), but 
the vast majority of the finds are utterly unlike anything 
now possessed by the Todas. They include pottery of many 
designs, the lids of the vessels being often adorned with 
the figures of animals. Many other animal figures have 
also been found, and though that of the buffalo often occurs, 
figures of the horse (see Fig. 76, 10), sheep, camel, elephant, 
leopard (?), pig (?), and low-country bullock with hump are 
all found. Such figures can only have been made by those 
well acquainted with the low country, and none of these 
animals are ever mentioned in Toda legends. 

Metal work is also found in the cairns and barrows ; bronze 
vases, basins and saucers (Fig. 76, 1, 2, 3), iron razors, 
styles or pins (?), and daggers (Fig. 76, 8), while iron spear- 
heads (Fig. 76, 4, 7, 13) are frequently met with. 

In addition to the more elaborate cairns, cromlechs and 
barrows found on the Nilgiri Hills, Breeks, to whom we owe 
most of our knowledge on this subject, found what he took to 
be ancient examples of the azaram or circle of stones within 
which the Toda buries the ashes of his dead at the end of the 
second funeral. In such asaram in the district between 
Kotagiri and Kwédrdoni, Breeks found bronze bracelets and 
rings, iron spear-heads, a chisel, a knife and an iron implement 
in something of the style found in’ Malabar and differing from 
those usually found in the cairns. 

Breeks points out that the characteristic feature of the 
cairns and barrows of the Nilgiris is the circle of stones, and 
that some consist of an insignificant circle hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the Toda azaram. He often found it difficult 
to say whether a given monument was a cairn or an azaram, 
so that it would appear that there are intermediate grada- 
tions between the more elaborate cairns or barrows contai 
the pottery and metal work and the simple Toda aza 









FIG. 76 VARIOUS OBJECTS FOUND IN THE NILGIRI CAIRNS, TAKEN FROM 
BREEKS. 
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From the amount of rust on the iron implements, however, 
Breeks concluded that there was a long interval of time 
between the most recent of the cairns and the oldest azaram, 
but he points out that if the latter are really asaram, they 
show that the Todas used at one time to bury such objects as 
iron spears. 

As regards the cairns, Breeks points out that though the 
figures of many animals occur in addition to that of the 
buffalo, most of the animals are so badly imitated that it 
is difficult to identify them, while the figures of the buffaloes 
are singularly characteristic and often very spirited. 

The only implements found by Breeks which might be 
agricultural were shears and sickles (Fig. 76, 12, 5), and he 
recalls the kafkati burnt by the Todas with their dead, which 
is a curved knife, different, however, in shape from the sickles 
often found in the cairns, 

On the other hand, very few of the human figures found in 
the cairns resemble the Todas in any way; the women have 
the low-country top-knot instead of the Toda curls, and they 
carry chatties on their heads, which would never be done by a 
Toda woman at the present time, whatever she may have 
done in the past. 

Breeks himself inclined to the view that the cairns are 
Toda monuments, One objection which has been made to 
this view is that the Todas exhibit little or no interest in the 
cairns, and offer no objection to theit excavation, I have 
already given reasons? why this cannot be regarded as a 
conclusive argument against the Toda origin of the monu- 
ments. The Todas certainly identify the hills which possess 
stone circles with the abodes of their gods, and the absence 
of objections to the excavation may merely be due to the 
fact that they have no traditional injunctions against inter- 
ference with these circles, 

In dealing with the religion of the Todas, I have advanced 
the view that the ritual and beliefs of the people furnish us 
with an example of a religion in a state of decadence. It 
seems probable that the Todas once had a religious cult of x 





* It will be remembered that the Todas claim to have once possessed a s| 
which had belonged to their god, Kwoten. Seep. 445. ™ i. 
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distinctly higher order than that they now possess, and if 
I am right in supposing that the Todas came from Malabar, 
it might follow that they brought their highly developed 
religion with them, and that although certain features of the 
religion may have undergone great development, the general 
result of the long isolation has been to produce degeneration, 
The study of the religion suggests that we have in the Todas 
an example of a people who show us the remnants of a 
higher culture. 

If we could accept the view that the cairns, barrows, and 
cromlechs of the Nilgiri Hills were the work of the ancestors 
of the Todas, we should have at once abundant further 
evidence that the Todas have degenerated from a higher 
culture. We should have an example of a people who once 
used, even if they did not make, pottery, showing artistic 
aptitudes of a fairly high order which they have now entirely 
lost. The Toda now procures his pottery from another race, 
and, so long as this is of the kind prescribed by custom, he is 
wholly indifferent to its aesthetic aspect. I doubt if there 
exists anywhere in the world a people so devoid of zsthetic 
arts, and if the Nilgiri monuments are the work of their 
ancestors, the movement backwards in this department of life 
must have been very great, 

It is easy to see how the Todas may have lost such arts, 
supposing that they once possessed them, The Toda now 
regards nearly every kind of manual labour as beneath his 
dignity, and if a people showing artistic skill in the adorn- 
ment of the articles they use in everyday life should hand 
over the making of these articles to another race, it is fairly 
certain that the artistic side would suffer, and this is 
especially likely to happen when the artisans whose services 
are employed are such people as the Kotas.!_ Assuming that 
such a transference took place, it is easy to understand the 
complete disappearance of art even higher than that which 
the contents of the monuments show. 

The use of the bow and arrow and the club in ceremonial 


} The argument will hold equally well if the Todas in their previous home had- 
been accustomed to procure their pottery from others, but had when they reachéd 
the Nilgiris to rely solely on the Kotas for help in this direction. 
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furnishes us with another example of material objects which 
have wholly disappeared from the active life of the Todas, and 
here again it is easy to see why the disappearance has taken 
place, for on the Nilgiris the Todas have had no enemies, either 
human or feral. This disuse of weapons has indeed so obvious 
an explanation that it cannot be treated as an instance of 
degeneration ; and while the origin of the cairns remains 
doubtful, the only evidence of degeneration of culture is 
shown by the religion; and though it seems to me that 
the evidence here, especially that derived from the nature 
of the prayers, is conclusive, it may not be so regarded 
by all. 

In the preceding lines I have put forward for consideration 
the tentative hypothesis that the Todas may furnish us with 
an example of a people who once have possessed a higher 
culture of which some features have undergone degeneration. 
If we combine this hypothesis with that advanced earlier, that 
the Todas came from Malabar, we may suppose that the 
Todas brought the higher culture with them from this district, 
and if this were so, the original culture of the Todas may have 
been on much the same general level as that of the dominant 
castes of Malabar at the present day. On this hypothesis, it 
seems to me most likely that in their new home the religion 
of the Todas underwent a very special development, its ritual 
coming to centre more and more round the buffalo, because 
in their very simple environment this was the most accessible 
object of veneration, I think there is little doubt that the 
extraordinary development of the ritual of the dairy must 
have taken place since the Todas have been on the Nilgiris ; 
and, as I have already pointed out, it seems to me most prob- 
able that the degeneration of the religion has been largely a 
consequence of the extreme development of this ritual aspect 
of their religion. 

If we reject the view that the Todas are representatives of 
one or more of the castes of Malabar whose institutions have 
in some ways degenerated during a long period of isolation, 
the most likely alternative view is that the Todas are one of 
the hill tribes of the Western Ghats who have developed a_ 
higher culture than the rest in the very favourable enyiron-" 
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ment provided by the Nilgiri plateau. I have already referred 
to the resemblance between certain Toda customs and those 
of one such tribe, the Hill Arrians, who live in the hills in 
Travancore and on the Travancore-Cochin boundary. These 
people are fair, about five feet six inches in height, and 
frequently have aquiline noses, They inherit in the male 
line, and have an early marriage ceremony, followed by another 
in which cloths are presented to the bridegroom. After child- 
birth the woman lives in a shed for sixteen days. They bury 
their dead, the earth being dug with the ceremony to which I 
have already alluded,t and though we are not told that a 
cloth is laid on the corpse at the funeral ceremonies, Fawcett 

- records fhe fact that a cloth is placed on the grave. There 
are thus several points of resemblance between their customs 
and those of the Todas, and this resemblance extends in some 
measure to the physical appearance and suggests, not only 
that they and the Todas have been influenced by the same 
culture, but even that they are people of the same race. We 
are here, however, plunged almost entirely in the region of 
conjecture, and we must wait for further information before 
we consider whether such tribes as the Hill Arrians are 
representatives of the same race as the Todas, both having 
been driven from the plains of Malabar into their mountain 
fastnesses, or whether the Todas and Arrians are two hill 
tribes of similar descent who have each been influenced by 
Malabar, of whom the Todas have advanced more in culture, 
owing to their exceptionally favourable environment on the 
Nilgiri plateau. 

The whole of this last chapter is, I am afraid, open to the 
charge of being highly conjectural. It has, however, seemed 
to me desirable to raise some of the problems suggested by 
the existence of the Todas. In the settlement of these 
problems much further research is necessary, and I have 
somewhat reluctantly dealt so largely with the conjectural 
topics of the chapter, because they seem to point clearly to 
two lines of research in which further work is necessary. 
One is the archxology of the Nilgiris, which would, I believe, » 
now well repay further investigation ; the other is a detailed 

1 See p. 402. ® Loe. cit. 
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inquiry into the more popular customs of Malabar and 
especially of its less known peoples, such as the Hill Arrians, — 
of whom I have just written. It is in the hope that further — 
interest may be awakened in these lines of inquiry that I 
have devoted so much space to the hypotheses and surmises 
of this final chapter. 
If further research should show that the Todas are derived — 
from ancient races of Malabar, it is possible that the existence 
of this strange people may help to illuminate the many — 
dark places which exist in our knowledge of the connexion 
between the Aryan and Dravidian cultures. It is even 
possible that the Todas may give us a glimpse of what the 
culture of Malabar may have been before the introduction of 
Brahmanism, a culture from which many features would have 
disappeared, while others would have undergone special 
development ; and, if this were the case, the complex dairy 
ritual of the Todas would be the most striking instance of — 
the development, a development, however, carrying with it the 
germs of that degeneration from which the Toda religion 
now seems to be suffering, 4 
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I give here a translation of two extracts from Portuguese 
manuscripts preserved in the British Museum. The original 
spelling of the names of places and persons has been pre- 
served and I have added some notes. I am indebted for the 
translation to Miss A. de Alberti. 


The Mission of Todramala—This new mission of Todramala 
belongs to the college of Vaipicotta, and it seems necessary to 
give your Rev. an account thereof that yoy may be informed of 
what has been discovered, as well as of what still remains to be done. 
Vague rumours had reached the Lord Bishop Dom Frco. Ros that 
in the interior of this Malabar, among some mountains, there 
dwelt a race of men descended from the ancient Christians of S. 
Thomas ; in order to discover and open the way to them he sent 
from our seminary a Cassanar® and a Chamas, which means a priest 
and a deacon, who after travelling for more than fifty miles reached 
the summit of the mountain of Todramala, Here they came upon 
a race which appeared, in accordance with the rumour, to be of 
those who were driven from the territory of S. Thome by the many 
wars in former times and scattered through these parts. They did 


“not call it by that name, however, but pointing in the direction 


of S. Thomas, they said that certain men came thence, some of 
whom settled in those mountains, and others went further down, of 
whom they knew nothing. The Cassamar thereupon took occasion 
to ingratiate himself with them, saying that those who settled lower 


1 Add. MS. 9853, pp. 464-5, MS. 25-26 vol. [Translation}. 
2 Or Cattanar, a native priest of the Syrian Church. 
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down were his ancestors, and therefore they were all of one race, and 
they had come solely to visit them as their brethren and relations. 
This moved them to such love and pity that men, women, and 
children embraced and welcomed them with tears. They found no 
trace of Christianity in them; they had neither crosses nor books, 
though they said they had some once, but they were lost as those 
who could read had died out. They have no pagoda worship nor 
pagan ceremonies. On being questioned concerning their god they 
spoke of a bird, a father, and a son, from which it may be presumed 
that they had some notion of the Blessed Trinity. They rejoiced 
to hear of the creation of the world and other discourses which the 
Cassamar and the Chamas held with them; and they were very 
eager that they should remain with them a long while, but they could 
not do so, as their guide was very pressing that they should return. 
‘They are a somewhat white-skinned race and tall of stature ; they grow 
long beards and wear their hair after the ancient Portuguese fashion, 
bushy on the head and falling on the shoulders behind. ‘They haye 
necessaries in abundance, namely, rice, some wheat, vegetables, 
and meat in great variety, both fowls and wild game ; quantities of 
cattle, and so much milk that they cannot use it all and give it to the 
very cattle to drink. Many other things were related of their 
customs which I leave until more is known of them, Upon this 
information the Father Vice-Provincial, at the instance of the Bishop, 
resolved to send thither a priest well acquainted with the Malabar 
tongue, and therefore he commissioned the father who was going to 
the residence of Calicut to inquire the easiest road and best season 
for this mission. He found that it was much nearer Calicut through 
the territory of the Samorim, and that the best time was the month 
of January, when, by the help of God, a father will set out with 
several Cassamars, and of what occurs your Rey. will be informed 
next year. 


ae 


Se | Oe 


The Mission of Todamali.\—Last year your Rey. received a brief 
account of a new mission destined for Todamala to a certain race 
dwelling in the interior of this country of Malabar, among rugged 
mountains, at a distance of fifty leagues or thereabouts, ‘These 
were supposed to be descendants of the Christians of S. Thomas who 
had somehow drifted to those parts. Though last year the Bishop 
of Angamale, Dom Freo. Ros, sent a priest belonging to the Christians 

* Add. MS. 9853, p. 479, MS. 40 vol. [Translation], 
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of S. Thomas, accompanied by a deacon and a good guide, to explore 
the land and acquire information concerning this race, they did not 
bring back such full and certain intelligence as was desired. There- 
fore the Lord Bishop asked our Vice-Provincial to send one of our 
fathers, and the choice fell upon Father Yacomo Fenicio,! who has 
known the people of Malabar for many years and is well acquainted 
with their language. The father set out from Calicut, where he 
resides, and whence the road is easiest, and with the assistance of good 
guides reached the desired destination, though at the cost of great 
labour and risk. Having acquired ample information, he returned 
to Calicut from Thodomala, and on his arrival wrote a letter to the 
Vice-Provincial, dated the 1st of April, 1603, giving him an account 
of his discoveries, of which the following is a copy— 


Copy of a letter from Fatuer YacoMe Finicio 40 the Vice- 
PRoviNcIAL oF Cauicut, 1st of April, 1603 


Thanks be to God, I am returned from Todamala, though with 
great labour and little satisfaction, for I did not find there what we 
hoped and were led to expect. And as the prosecution or abandon- 
ment of this mission depends upon it, I think it necessary to give you 
here a detailed account of all I discovered and endured. The road 
by Charti being impracticable on account of the wars which had 
broken out among the people, I was obliged to go by Manarechatem, 
and this was providential for us, it being the road taken by the 
Cacenar whom the bishop sent last year. It is thirteen leagues from 
the shore of Tanor. So far the way was safe and easy, this being the 
territory of the Samorim, and in every village we met people who 
knew our Christian Errari,? the nephew of the Samorim, who 
accompanied me. I was very glad of his company, because he 
offered it himself, and because he could speak Canara, the language 
of the Badegas, neighbours of the Todares. Before we reached 
Mararachate we had an interview with the chief ruler of the Samorim, 
who lives within two leagues. I gave him a palm-leaf from Carnor, 
chief ruler of the Samorim, in which he bade him give me the men 
and assistance necessary for my journey to Todamala, and to go with 
me himself if necessary. The ruler welcomed us with many 


1 In the translation given by Whitehouse the name of this priest is given,as 
Ferreira. = 
2 A member of the Errari or cowherd caste. 
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compliments, but as regards the journey he made many difficulties, 
and not only he, but many others of that place said that the way was 
very long and full of wild and rugged mountains ; that there were 
elephants and tigers, that it was very cold up there, and finally that 
there was a risk that some of us would die. The ruler wished to 
send two Naires, who knew the way, with me, but they would not go 
for fear of falling sick, even though I would have paid them well. 
Finding that they made so many difficulties I pressed the Errari to 
return to Calicut with his people, as it was feared that they would 
fall sick upon the way, and I would go to Manaracathe and there 
provide myself with a guide and escort. This touched the Errari 
upon a point of honour, and he bade me not to speak of such a thing, 
for he was resolved to go, and his Naires had all bound themselves 
by an oath to go likewise. The Errari had with hima Varser,' which 
is little less than a Brahmin, and he said to me, ‘ Father, if I die on 
the road, bury me where you will; it is of no consequence.” I asked 
another young Naire if he wished to go, and he replied, “TI will 
accompany your Reverence while I have breath.” Upon this we took 
leave of the ruler and went to Manarecathe, where we found the very 
chatim who went with the Cacenar ; however, the Errari thought it 
best to take another more trustworthy, who had relatives in the 
country. Here we were told that it was six Canara leagues to 
Todamala, which is twelve Malabar leagues, and that it would take 
two days and a.half to get there. Everyone provided himself with 
clothes against the cold of Todamala, and with provisions for the 
journey ; also with pots which the Naires carried on their heads, not 
for want of coolies, but because the Naires and Brahmins will not 
allow those of a different caste to touch the pots in which they cook 
their rice. The arms were left behind that the natives might not 
Suppose that the people of Malabar had come to fight with them. 
‘Thus we set out cheerfully, and the first day, as we could not reacha 
village before night, we dined, and started between eight and nine 
in the morning, and marched quickly until evening that we might not 
be benighted in the thicket, for fear of the elephants, and yet our 
gitide said we had only travelled two Canara leagues. That day we 
crossed a sandy mountain, 

The second day we wished to start at dawn, but we met fifteen or 
sixteen men of that village coming by the road we were to pursue, 
all armed, and they told us that there were three elephants j 

12 Vaishya, 
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way, so we waited until nine o’clock and in the meantime the 
elephants sought their pasture. This second day we supped at the 
foot of a very high mountain over which our road lay, and as there 
was no village and there were elephants about, after supper we 
climbed part of the mountain and slept there, After midnight we 
climbed nearly all the rest of the mountain by moonlight, with great 
labour and fatigue. On reaching the summit other great mountains 
appeared, and others beyond them, at which we were all astounded, 
for some of them were so steep that we were obliged to descend in a 
sitting posture. When the Errari found himself on these mountains, 
he said that God was punishing him for his sins, and that going up 
and down such mountains would shorten their lives by ten years. 
The chatim, our guide, looking down from a mountain, said that 
merely looking down dazzled ‘his eyes, and so said the Naires on 
other occasions in similar circumstances. But I could not restrain 
my laughter, and began singing hymns in Malabar against pagodas, 
whereupon the others laughed too, and joined in the hymns. It was 
now noon, and we had still another mountain to climb’ before reach- 
ing the village of the Badagas, neighbours of the Thodares, but we 
were so tired that we could go no further. We wished to dine, and 
there was. very good cold water flowing from a mountain, but we had 
no fire, The Errari offered to go up with the Brahmin and to send 
us down a light, I would not suffer him to take so much trouble, 
nor was it necessary, for the chatim, our guide, struck fire from two 
twigs, and thereupon everyone sat down to rest, cooking his rice 
meanwhile, When we had rested we climbed the mountain and 
reached the village of the Badegas. It is a village of 150 to 200 
souls, called Meleuntad.1 The Cacenar is reported to have visited it. 
Here we found the chief of the Todeos and spoke with him. He 
promised to go and assemble the rest, that we might speak to them. 
In this village they have fowls, cows, goats, rice, lentils, mustard 
seed, garlick, and honey, ‘They brought me some wheat in the husk, 
which was very difficult to remove, and therefore it seemed to me 
more like barley or some other grain than wheat. The Badagos are 
like the Malabars, and they say there are two other villages like this 
in these mountains, four, five, and six leagues distant from each 
other, These trade with the Thodares and sell them rice, buying 
buffalo butter from them, which they carry to Manaracathe for sale. 
The next day I wished to discourse to these Badagas concerning our, -—~ 


1 Whitehouse suggests that this is Melur. 
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law. I showed them the pictures of Our Lady of St. Luke, telling 
them that the child was God, who became man to teach us his law 
and save us. I showed them a gilt Bible and told them that it was 
the book of our law, and as they all surrounded me, I went up into 
a high place and the Errari with me, I spoke in Malabar and 
the Errari interpreted in Canara, which is their language, A Badaga 
who understood Malabar could not contain himself, but came up to 
where I was and spoke to me in Topas.1 Then I taught him that the 
Jaw given to us by the God made man was contained in ten com- 
mandments, &c., and they all rejoiced at the ten commandments 
and their explanation. Only at the sixth * commandment the Topas 
Badaga represented to me that the Malabars also had many wives. 
Ttold him that this law was not the law of the Malabars, but of God, 
and that they did wrong in having many wives, whereupon he was 
satisfied. Finally I told him that I had not come to teach the 
Thodares only, but them also if they would accept this law. They 
replied that the law was very good, but they did not dare adopt it, 
neither could I live in these barren mountains, &c. I make no 
doubt that if a priest were there they would all be converted, While 
I was in this village of Melentad the priest of the Thodares came 
thither, but he remained outside the village, for he may not touch a 
woman, I went to see him and found him seated on the ground 
with seven or eight others seated near him. He was a huge man, 
well proportioned, with a long beard and hair like a Nazarene falling 
on his shoulders, the front hair drawn back over his head, leaving 
his forehead uncovered. His dress was a shawl from the waist to 
the knees, and the rest of his body was naked ; he held a sickle in 
‘bis hand. When I had come up to him and sat down, he asked me 
how I was; I replied that I was well and all the better for meeting 
him, for it proved to me that God was my guide, since I had come 
from so far to see the Thodares and immediately met with their chief, 
He asked the purpose of my coming. I replied that I had come 
to see the Thodares, haying heard that we were of the same race 
and laivs, and that Jast year one of our people visited them and gave 
us a very good account of them, I asked him if they knew from 
whom they were descended. He said no, and thereupon would 
have taken leave of us, Then I said that it was not right to wish to 
leave us so soon, since we had come so far solely to visit themyand 


1X do not know the meaning of this, One caste of the Badagas is alld) 
Torya. * Seventh? = re 
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upon this he remained. Then I inquired of those around who 
he was, and what was his office. They replied that he was called 
Pallem and was like the Belicha Paro among the Malabars, 
Belichaparo is he who takes care of the pagoda, and sometimes the 
devil enters into him, and he trembles and rolls upon the ground, 
and answers questions put to him in the name of the pagoda, 
I asked if the Thodares had pagodas; they replied that they 
had a live buffalo cow for a pagoda, and they hung a bell round 
its neck, and the Pallem offered it milk every day, and then let 
it loose in the fields to graze with the rest, And every month or 
thereabouts, the Pallem seizes the buffalo by the horns and trembles, 
saying that the buffalo bids them change the pasture, and thereupon 
they change their place and pasture. By the milk and butter of this 
buffalo and that of its children and grandchildren, which already 
reach 120, this Pallem is maintained. On this mountain where 
I was there were 100 Thodares,! and they had three pallems between 
them, each having his buffalo for a pagoda. When the buffalo dies 
the Thodares assemble, choose one of these hundred, tie the bell 
round its neck, and it becomes a pagoda. Besides the buffalo they 
hhaye 300 pagodas to whom they also make offerings of milk. I 
asked him why he carried the sickle in his hand, and he replied that 
God commanded him to carry no other arm or stick but only that sickle. 
He used it to scratch his head, which was swarming with lice, and they 
could be seen crawling among his hair. I asked if he was married; he 
answered that he and his younger brother were married to the same 
woman, but as he might not touch a woman in the house she always 
lived with his brother, but he sent for her into the bush every week 
‘or so, when it was a fine day, And when he liked he sent for any of 
the wives of the Thodares whom he chose, and the husbands 
allowed it so long as he paid them. I asked if they had books and 
he said no ; none of them can read or write. He also told me that 
they had a father whom God took up to heaven, body and soul, and 
the buffaloes looked up to heaven after him, and that was why they 
made offerings to the buffaloes. At last I gave him one of the 
looking-glasses from Calicut, with which he was very pleased and said 
he would give it to his wife. Then I took leave of him, after show- 
ing him the pictures and Bible, at which he wondered. Besides this 
pallem they have another whom they call Ferral,? who is pet 


1 By the context this should be 100 buffalo cows. 
® Evidently the wurso/. ‘Ti 
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when they give the buffaloes salt water, and he trembles, bidding 
them give them drink, and they will give much milk, and grow fat, 
and give butter in plenty, &c. 

The next day we went to visit the villages of the Thodares. We 
climbed quite half a league above this village, and on reaching 
the summit nothing was visible on every side but mountains and 
valleys ; all was desert without a single fruit or forest tree, excepting 
in an occasional damp place where there were a few forest trees, 
There are no palm trees or jacks in all these mountains, nor any 
fruit trees, as I have said, As we traversed these mountains and 
valleys, every now and then we saw a herd of buffaloes in the 
distance with a Thodar or two guarding them. In this way we met 
four or five Thodares and sent them to fetch the rest. As no 
women were visible, I promised one a looking-glass if he would 
go and fetch them, He hastened away up a mountain and brought 
back four women, who remained at a distance through timidity and 
would not join the rest. I sent them word that they must approach 
if they wanted looking-glasses, and then they came up. After this 
we went on for another half a league or more and came upon 
two Thodar huts at the foot of a mountain. They were like a large 
barrel half buried in the ground, or like a covered bier. ‘They were 
nine spans in length and the same in breadth ; and six spans in the 
highest part. The hoops of the barrel were of thick reeds like 
Indian cane, bent into a hoop. with both ends fixed in the ground. 
Pieces of wood from the bush were laid across these reeds and 
covered with grass. The front was made of stakes set on end, like 
organ pipes, with no other filling whatever. ‘The doot was a span 
and four inches wide, and two spans and an inch high, so that the 
Errari and myself could scarcely enter, and inside we had to kneel. 
There were two beds with grass mattresses on each side, and a small 
pit in the middle of the hut which was the fireplace. ‘There was 
a little window on one side, a finger’s length high and a span wide. 
Beside these houses was a pen for buffaloes, and close by another 
little house where they make the butter, They said the other 
houses were half a league distant from each other. Thirty or forty 
Thodares assembled ; they are clothed in a large sheet with no 
other covering but a small loincloth four or five fingers wide. Their 
arms are long sticks smeared with butter; when new they look 
like strips of white paper at a distance, but they cure them and ‘they 
turn black, They wear long beards, and rather long hair, but hot 80, 
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long as the Pallem. It was two months since I had shaved or 
cut my hair, so that I looked like one of them, and they did 
not wonder at me as they did at the Cacenar, who went there 
with no hair or beard. They never shave except when one of them 
dies. At a death they kill half of the dead man’s buffaloes, and 
the other half goes to his heirs. If he has no buffaloes each person 
gives one, and half of them are killed and the rest are left, They 
burn the dead body, but it must be wrapped in a veil of pure 
silk, which they call a toda-pata, worth five or six fanams ; and if this 
is lacking they must wait for it, though it be for a year. In the 
meantime, in order to preserve the body they open it at the loins, 
take out the entrails, and cut off the occiput; then they place it 
in an arbour and dry it in the smoke. Two brothers marry the 
same woman; she lives with the eldest at night, and with the 
youngest by day. Others have two or three wives. They do not 
eat fowls, cow’s flesh, nor goat, and so they breed none of these. 
They do not eat buffalo’s flesh, but only wild boar and venison. 
They eat no salt. They have no crops of any kind, and no 
occupation but the breeding of buffaloes, on whose milk and butter 
they live. They have no vassals, as was reported ; on the contrary, 
they are subject and pay tribute to the Badega chiefs. When 
they eat they hold the rice in their left hand, take a lump of butter 
in the right, mix it with the rice, and so eat it; when their meal 
is finished they rub their hands together and wipe them on their 
hair, and so they all smell of butter. In colour they resemble 
the Malabars, some whiter and some darker; they are generally 
moderately tall. Their ears are pierced or bored, not long like 
those of the Malabars, and some wear a silver circle in them like 
a ring. They wear black threads round their necks, and some 
have a large silver bead like a pater-noster in front. I had a skein 
of black thread in my pocket and drew it out; a Thodar seeing 
it begged it of me earnestly two or three times. I told him that 
I must give it to the women, and I divided it in four and gave 
it to the four women above mentioned, and I gave them a looking- 
glass each, with which they were very delighted. The women 
wear nothing but a long sheet like the men; they wrap it round 
them, throwing the right end over the left shoulder, and so cover 
themselves. Their hair hangs loose, but their faces are uncovered. 
- I said that the women lower down wore bracelets, chains, and) 
jewels on their arms and necks, and in their ears, and thereupon one, 
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of them uncovered her arm, on which she wore four large well-made 
copper bracelets. The sheet worn by both men and women is 
so filthy that it looks as if it would not burn if you put it on 
the fire, and if water were thrown on it, it would not penetrate. 
The men look after the house, cook the rice, do the milking, make 
the butter, and mind the buffaloes. The women do nothing but 
pound the rice, and sometimes mind the buffaloes in the absence of 
their husbands. In speaking with the Pallem I asked him whether 
he or his wife cooked the rice; he replied that it was a great 
disgrace among them to allow the wife to cook the rice. The 
Thodares being thus assembled, I told them’ that, hearing that 
we were of the same race and law, I had come to visit them, 
and as I knew they had neither priest, book, nor law, I being 
a priest had come to teach them. I asked if they were glad to 
have me with them, and they replied that they rejoiced greatly 
at it. I asked if they would follow all my instructions, and they 
said they would. Then I asked if they would leave off adoring the 
buffalo and the 300 pagodas, They replied that they feared the 
buffaloes and pagodas would do them some harm. I said I would 
be answerable for it, and that I had more power than the pagodas, 
Then they said that if I would defend them they would willingly 
leave off adoring them. I asked if they would give up the custom 
of two brothers marrying one woman, and they said they would. I 
asked if they thought it right to give their wives to the Pallem ; an 
old man replied, “If it is the command of God, what can we do?” 
After this they asked me of their own accord to show them the 
pictures and the book ; I did so, and they paid homage to them with 
great rejoicing. I also gave them a looking-glass each, and after 
discoursing and conversing with them for some time I asked them 
to give me two children to take away with me; they excused 
themselves, saying that they could not do so just then. I asked 
from whence they were descended, and one replied that he had 
heard that they came from the East, and some remained there while 
some settled lower down. They were amazed at seeing white men, 
and asked me to uncover my arms for them to look at, ‘They were 
delighted with the Errari’s red tunic and gold buttons, and velvet 
cap with the gold braid, 

_At last I took leave of them, Promising to return at some time 
during the year and remain with them longer. It did not seem att 
me necessary to delay any longer, nor to lay any foundation of oury 
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faith, as I do not think that the present is a suitable time for 
the Company to undertake such out-of-the-way enterprises, since 
it cannot attend to others of greater importance which are close 
at hand, for want of workers. The Thodares only number a 
thousand, and these are scattered about four mountains, two 
belonging to the Malabar, where there are 300, I went to one 
of these which belongs to the Samorim, another belonging to 
the Naique, where there are another 300, or a little over ; and 
another belonging to another king, near Charti, where there are 
another 300 or rather more; the whole distance being eight Canara 
leagues, which are sixteen in Malabar. And they live scattered 
about—every month or thereabouts they move their village. The 
whole district is uninhabited desert, The winds and climate are 
very cold; the water is excellent, but icy cold; it ows down from 
the mountains ;*it cannot be drunk at a draught because of the cold, 
One is obliged to pause, and after drinking one has to wait awhile 
for the gums and teeth to get warm. The journey there and back is 
very laborious and can only be undertaken in January and February, 
From Manarcate upwards it is impossible to travel in a litter. On 
the return journey I was very fatigued and asked if it were possible 
to find men to carry me. _I was told that there were plenty of men, but 
that it was impossible to be carried over these mountains, where one 
person alone could only climb up and down with great difficulty. 
Besides this, the Errari and all the rest were very pressing that 
I should return before any of us fell ill; the Errari said he was him- 
self indisposed, as well as some of the others. They could not tell 
me anything concerning the Blessed Trinity. I asked them why 
they wore their hair loose, and a Badaga replied that in the time of 
Charamparimatei they killed the father of the Thodares, and they 
asked, “Who killed our father?” and they answered that God killed 
him; whereupon they unbound their hair and said, “ Never will we 
bind up our hair again until we have killed God, in revenge for our 
‘father [and] for the broken pots.” On the return journey the Badegas 
showed us a shorter and less difficult road, which took us two days 
and a half, but saved going up and down the last steep mountains, 
However, there was no lack of mountains to climb, but they were 
not so difficult, though the first day we climbed down one which was 
very high and steep. We numbered fourteen with the guides, 
There was a Badega village at the foot of the mountain, and seeing” 
us they took us for a hostile band and fled into the bush, ~Oury 
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guides called to them not to fly, for we were men of peace who had 
been to visit the Thodares, whereupon they returned, and coming 
down we found them armed with their little lances, but we saw the 
women and children still hidden in the bush. _A little further on we 
came upon four or five more houses ; these people also fled into the 
bush, the women carrying the children on their backs, The second 
day we slept in the bush two leagues from Manarecate. There were 
tigers and elephants about, but God preserved us and we all reached 
Calicut in safety, thanks be to Our Lord. Several afterwards fell sick, 
however, among whom was the Variel, who is still suffering. May 
God restore him, for he has promised me to become a Christian, and 
has already broken his own law as regards food, &c, 
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APPENDIX III 


List or Topa VittacEs (not including 4 mad) 


Village. 
Akirsikodri 

rpar 

1s 
Artol 
Atimad 
Firgtdr 
Erparskdde 
fartol 
Tnikit} 
Isharidr 
Tadi 
ivigar 
Kabidri 
Kakh(dri 
Kalmathi 
Kalmad 
Kanddrs 
Kapthdri 
Karars 
Karia 
Kiirs 
Karsh 
Kashtkodr 
Katerk 
Katikar 
Katol 
Kavather 
Kavidi 
Keadr 
Kebar 
Kedar 
Keirod 
Keradr 
Kerkars 
Keshkar 


Clan, 
Nidrsi 
Pim 
Kuudr 
Taradr 


* Taradr 


Nodrs 
Piedr 
Kundr 
Pim 

Kars 
Kwodrdoni 
Kunde 

Pan 
Melgars 
Kars 

Kars 
Kanddrs 
Keadr 
Keradr 
Kuudr 
Kars 
Karsh 
Kuudr 
Nodrs 
Kwddrdoni 
Melgars 
Nidrsi 
Piedr 
Keadr 
Nidrsi 
Nodrs 
Kundr 
Keradr 
Taradr 
Kanddrs 





Badaga name. 


Taranadmand 


Anekkalmand 
Aretalmand 


Karadikottumand 


Neikodumand 
Yeppakodumand 
Edattalmand 
Bettumand 
Kadimand 


Kekidamand 
Tebbekudumand 
Kaggodumand 
Kalmattimand 
Kulamand 
Devarmand 
Kunnapemand 


Karlyamand 
Kandalmand 


Kattikadumand 
Kaitarkemand 
Kodanadmand 


Kabaiteraimand 
Karrikadumand 
Kangatarmand 
Keradamand 


Kannagimand 
Karrakalmand 


Remarks. ot 
male’funeral place. 


male funeral place. 
in ruins. 
male funeral place. 


in ruins ten years, 
in ruins. 

etudmad. 

in ruins, 


eludmad. 


unoccupied. 


in ruins, 


in the Wainad, 
etudmad. 
female funeral place. 
in ruins, 
Iplace. 
etudmad, also male funeral 
meee 
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Village. Clan. 
Keshker Kars 
Kidmad Kidmad 
Kirsis Melgars 
Kidd Kuudr 
Kitish Piedr 
Kodrers Piedr 
Koers Kerade 
Kozhber Kuudr 
Kozhtidi  Nddrs, 
Kidimad- —Taradr 
Kudddrs Nodrs 
Kédradr Keadr 
Kiidrmis Taradr , 
Kidmakhum Nddrs 
Kugwuln — Kuudr 
Keirsi Pan 
Kalikal Kwodrdoni 
Kulkodri Nodrs 
Kulmud Kars 
Kulthpuli —Nddrs 
Karkalmut —_Kuude 
Kurvas Nodrs 
Kushéef Kusharf 
Kadi Piedr 
Kader Kuudr 
Kuzht Kars 
Kuzhd Kanddrs 
Kwaritdr Kendr 
Kwatkash Pim - 
Kwirg Kuude 
Kwodrddni — Kwodrdoni 
Madni Pedrkars 
Madstt Pim 
Madstt Kuudr 
Marsners = Pim 
Melgirs Melgars 
Melkédr Kuudr 
Melt Pedrkars 


» Merkwadrvalth Kanddrs 


Meroln Piedr 
Mirzéti Melgars 
Midni Kuudr 
Molkush © Kundr 
Momanéthi Pied 
Muldrs Nodrs 
Muthdkér. — Kuudr 
Nasmiddr Kars 
Natérs Pan 
Nedrdol Taradr 


Badaga name. 
Kakerimand 


Kengodumand 
Karimulimand 
Hadamand 

Kokimalmand 
Kasubiramand 


Kulimand 
Kombutukkimand 
Kudukkadumand 
Kudimalmand 
Kudinagamand 


Kolimand 
Kolikkalmand 
Kolakkadumand 
Malaividumand 


Kurudamand 


Anaikundukulimand 
Kundakodumand 
Kunditolmand 


Kugadodmand 
Marunallimand 
Korangumand 
Kodudonnemand 


Manjathalmand 


Manjakkalmand 
Mekkodumand 
‘Madaliyarmand 


Marlimand 
Malkodmand 


(Aganadmand) 
Natanerimand 
Kilmand 


Remarks 
also called Minikimand. 


satimad, 


in ruins. 
disused. 


halolmad, 

disused. 

in ruins, 

in ruins, 

female funeral place. 
female funeral place, 
female funeral place. 
etudmad. 

(? Kotdi). 

etudmad, 

near Kanddrs : disused. - 
female funeral place. 


etudmad, 
disused. 


eludmaa. 


male funeral place. 
male funeral place. 


female funeral place. 
funeral place for boys. 
disused. 





in ruins. 
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Village. Clan, Badaga name. Remarks. 
Nelkush Nodrs Neykadimand in ruins, 
Nerigudi Nodrs Nergiulimand 
Nemgddr —— Kuudr disused, 
Nersvem Kwddrdoni Nervenumand in ruins, 
Nersvem Nidrsi Nadumand in ruins. 
Neshkwodr — Keadr Nedikodumand 
Nidesi Nidrsi Nidimand etudmad, 
Nirkatji Kunde Nirkachimand 
Nirsht Piedr 
Nirsk Pim female funeral place. 
Noddrmad Taradr  Nadumand 5 a 
Nodes Nodrs Muttanadmand ——efudimad, 
Nongarsi Kars Kettarimand in ruins (? belonged to Piedr), 
Nin Melgars —_Nerigulimand 
Ir Nodrs Aganadmand 
Ors ‘Taradr Alaikudalmand : 
Padegir Melgars __Kottapolmand also called Kotapol, see p. 664. 
Pakhalkdde — Kars Bagalkodumand 
Paliners Kuudr 
Pim Pim in ruins, 
Pamirkol —_Piedr female funeral place. 
Pan Pan Onnamand etudmad: often called “One 
tend” 
Panmuti Nidrsi Banatimand 
Parzkadi Nidrsi in ruins. 
Pathfidr Nodrs Buddankodumand 
Pathmars Pan Bettumand 
Pédrkitrs Pedrkars  Bedakalmand etudmad, ; 
Pegitrsi Keradr  Attumand in ruins, , 
Peivors Kuudr , 
Pekhddr Keadr Osamand “new mand,” 
Peletkwur Kars Attakoraimand 
Perg Pan Yeragimand halolmad. 
Perththo Nodes Perittitalmand see p. 648. 
Peshkimad —Pedrkars : female funeral place. 
Pevar ‘Taradr —Pevarmand in ruins. 
Pidati Nidrsi Bendutimand 
Piedr Piedr Waragudumand —efudmad. ~ ie 
Phitth Kuudr male funeral place, near Kuudr. 
Pineiwars _Nddrs Pinnapolamand in ruins. 
Pirshti Nodrs Baggulamand 
Pirstish Kuudr Billanjikadumand 
Pishkwosht — Kanddrs —_Bikkapatimand 
Pddekwar Kars, Narigulimand or Pizhkwar. 
Poln Kusharf —_Pagulimand 
Pémad Pemand Kars in ruins twenty years: near 
Peletkwur. 
Pongiidr Pedrkars 
Posh Melgars _ Onnekudimand 
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Village. Clan. Badaga name. Remarks, 

Poti Piedr Pattimand 

Potvaili Piedr disused. 

Piilkwidr  Taradr = Olakkodumand 

Pulthkdln —-Keradr_——-Bikkolmand 

Punmud Kwddrdoni Banukudumand female funeral place. 

Punumikatuni Kuudr female funeral place. 

Purati Nodrs Portimand 

Puretimokh — Melgars female funeral place. 

Purskudiér Pan Porikodiyoramand 

Pushtar Tarade ——-Pattaraimand 

Putamad Kunde disused. 

Patol Nodrs Puttalmand 

Piivars Kars Ammakoraimand 

Pavi Pim Pudiyapalamand male funeral place. 

Sultar Pedrkars male funeral place. 

Sudvaili Piedr male funeral place in the 
Wainad. 

Taktut Pim place for small male funerals. 

Taknin Kanddrs near Kanddrs, 

Tamakh Kuude —Tamogamand 

Taride Taradr —— Tarnardmand eludmad, and male funeral 
place. 

Taridrktrsi Kars Kavaikkadumand male funeral place, also 
Aalolmad. 

Tarkddr Kundr ‘Terkodmand 

Tavatkidr —Piedr ‘Tavattakoraimand 

Tebmars Tarade —_Urutharaimand 

Tedshteiri —- Nddrs Talapatharaimand 

‘Teide Kusharf  Denadmand 

Telgtdr Taradr —‘Telhodumand Ralolmad, 

Tighir Piedr Tukkaramand 

Tim Pan male funeral place: possibly 
another name of Kabidri. 

Tothikeir ——- Nddrs Jegadevarmand in ruins. 

Tévalkan -Keradr_ —- Tuvalkandimand 

‘Thdrkwur — Kusharf- Todakaraimand 

Tiilchoven Pim male funeral place. 

‘Umgis Kusharf —-Yeminekalmand 

‘Ushadr Melgars _Kavaimand male and female funeral place. 


Wengiidr © Taradr = Yenakodumand _in ruins. 





APPENDIX Iv 


In the following list I give the botanical names of the plants or 
kinds of wood used by the Todas in their ordinary life or in their 
ceremonial. I owe these names to the kindness of Mr. Thurston 
and Mr. K. Rangachari. 





Anmul Rubus moluccanus, L. 
Avelashki Hedyotis stylosa, Br. 
Kabhdri Euphorbia Rothiana, Sprengl. 
Kadak or kadakmul Rosa Leschenaultiana, W and A. 
Kakar Emagrostica nigra, Nees, 
Kikhadri Dregea volubilis, Benth. 
Kikkadré Gardneria ovata, Wall, 

Mappia foetida, Miers. 

Rhamnus Wightii, 
Karneist Acronychia Iaurifolia, Bl. 
Kérs Eugenia Arnottiana, Wight. 
Kits Litsaea Wightiana, Benth. and Hk. f 
Kid Probably Olea robusta. 
Kiri or Kirsé Amaranthus (speciosus 2). 
Rudi Hydrocotyle asiatica, L. 
Kirérs Eugenia calophyllifolia, Wight, 
Kurskat Strobilanthes, ? species. 
Kwadiki or kwadriki Myrsine capitellata, Wall. var. lanceolata, 
Kwagal Polygonum rude, Meissn. and P, chinense, L. 
Kwatimati Coriandrum sativum, L. 
Main Cinnamomum’ Wightii, Meissn. Fr 
Melktidri Piper sp. " 
Mors Michelia nilagirica, Zenk. 
Nark Andropogon schoenanthus, L. 
Pars (wood) ? Sideroxylon, 
Pérs (leaves) Pentapanax Leschenaultii, Seem. 
Parskuté Eleagnus latifolia, L. 
Pasir Dodonaea viscosa, L. 
Pathanmut Solanum indicum, L. 
Patm Panicum miliare, Lamk. 1 
Pelehodsthmul Rubus ellipticus, Sm. 
Peshteinmul ? Phyllochlamys sp. 
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Pavetta creniflora, DC. 
Anaphalis oblonga, DC. 
Tlex Wightiana, Wall. 
Rhododendron arboreum, Sm. and Elaeagnus latifolia, 
Rubus lasiocarpus, Sm. = 
Sophora glauca, Lesch, 
Strobilanthes, ? species. 
Berberis aristata, DC. 
Rhodomyrtus tomentosus, Wight. 
Senecio corymbosus, Wall. 
Leucas zeylanica, Br., and L. aspera, Sprengl. 
Strobilanthes, ? species. 
Atylosa candollei, W and A. 
Diospyros sp. 

Berberis nepalensis, Sprengl. 
‘Meliosma pungens, Wall. and M. Wightii, Planch. 
Girardinia heterophylla DC. 

Ochlandra sp. 










GLOSSARY 


Only the more important Toda words used in this book are 
included in the glossary. The words are arranged in alphabetical 
order, neglecting the quantity or other value of the first vowel. The 
numbers refer to the pages on which fuller descriptions of the terms 
are given. 


Adrpars, coagulated milk, curd, p. 64. 

agér, a stand in the dairy, p. 60. 

ai, the deposit after the clarification of butter used as food, pp. 50, 242- 
alug, a vessel of the ¢f dairy, p. 90. 

Amndgr, the world of the dead, p. 397+ 

an (anna), elder brother, p. 486. 

in, ancient clothing of the Todas, pp. 196, 342, 572 

Anto, « dairy, p. 112} also a god, p. 188. 

drpatsnol or drpasnol, a sacred day, p. 407. 

drs, house, p. 583. 

Arsaitr, buffaloes of the Kwodrd6ni #f, p. 121. 

Arsip, a salt-giving ceremony, p. 175. 

ashkkdrtpimi, a food used on ceremonial occasions, p. 580. 

tir, buffaloes of the Nodrs #, p. 112. 

4v (dud), mother, p. 485. 

Asdram, the circle of stones in which the ashes are buried at a funeral, pp. 337, 





379. 
dséramédr, the last part of the second funeral ceremony, pp. 337) 378. 
Epotirikhtérs, a double hut, p. 29. 
ér, a male buffalo, p. 47. 
érkumptthpimi or érkumplthiti, the ceremony of sacrificing a calf, p. 274. 
érnkér, sacrificial place at the érkumptthpini ceremony, p. 276. 
trs, leaf. 
érsteiti, the act of making a leaf-cup, pp. 75, 148. 
ertatpun, a dairy vessel, p. 60. 
ertatmér, part of the dairy where the less sacred vessels stand, p. 58. 
ertatpur, the less sacred objects of the dairy, p. 58 
‘etadpali, chief dairy, p. 40. 
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ethdmad, the chief village of a clan or other important village, pp. 24, 36, 419. 

etvainolkédr, the first funeral ceremony, p. 337- 

ichchil, a condition of impurity due to death or child-birth, pp. 102, 326, 368. 

idith, * for the sake of,” p, 216. 

fdrkwoi, a vessel used at a fi dairy, p. 90. 

fdrtul, part of a hut containing the sleeping-places, p. 583- 

Smédrikdrs, stones at certain villages, p. 439- 

in, father, p. 484. 

fr, a female buffalo, p. 47. 

frkarmus or frkarmits, the milking-place, p. 53- 

trkdrtpun (irkérithtpun), milking-vessel, p. 58. 

frnértiti, the offering of a buffalo calf to the /#, p. 293; or to another di 
the clan, p, 204. 

frnddrthnol, the day of migration, p. 124. 

frpdlousthi, ceremony after the birth of a calf, p. 172. 

frsankati, a funeral ceremony, p. 381. 

frskidithbatnol, the day of migration, p. 124. 

Kaban, iron. 

habkaditi, procedure in which the back is not turned to the contents of the dairy, 
P. 73: 

Aachitthti, the cloth-giving ceremony at a funeral, p. 358. 

hadr, the calf-pen, p. 26. 

Adfhati, knife burnt at the dsdramkédr, p. 381. 

hagars, the ¢# name of the kin, p. 103. ; 

haimAkhti, a salutation, p. 31. 

Aaishvatiti, the rite of pouring out buttermilk for the Aado/, p. 97. 

‘Rakidérs, leaves of the kékid plant, p. 79. 





Adkitl, stick used in the ponip ceremony, p. 178, ; 
Aalkani, part of the dairy, p. 58. / 
halmelpudithti, a salutation, pp. 34, 496- ’ 


Aalolmad, villages where women may not live, p. 420 
Aéltmokh, the attendant on a palol, pp. 42, 105, 
Aabvol, @ path, p. 26. 

Kamasddrolam, legendary Todas, p. 195. 
Aandroasntdr, the evil eye, p. 263. 

Rar, a young calf, p. 47. 

Aarenpoh, the calf-house of a ##, p. 85. 

Aarpun, a milking-vessel of the /f, p. 90. ’ 
ars, stone. : 
harhd, younger, p, 485. 

Aarfvnddr, the mother’s village, p. 547. 

Aaronol ot karionol, the day after a ceremony, pp. 105, 333- 
‘ata, the wall surrounding a house or dairy, p. 24. 
Aavulpity, a flower, v. 111. 

kédr, funeral, relics, etc,, p. 368. 

Aeitankursir, the wirsulir of Nidrsi and Kwodrd6ni, p. 71. 
kepun (kaipun), vessel to hold water, p. 57. 
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herht, the name of the waist-string during the ordination ceremony, pp. 148, 572. 
Rértnddr, a faneral place, p. 338. 

hevendrat, mode of baring the right arm, pp. 31, 571. 

4ép, the broom, p. 32. 

Hitiin, bed on left-hand side of dairy, p. 57. 

4d, stake used at the érkumptthpimi sacrifice, p. 276. 

Adghiag, the name of the churning-stick at the ¢f, p. 89. 

Airdp, one of the salt-giving ceremonies, p. 175+ 

Aubuntuni, the cloak of the falol, p. 103. 

Audeipir, the warsulir of Pan, p. 713 also the sacred buffaloes of Piedr, p. St, 
Audi, a measure used for liquids corresponding to about four pints, p. 588, 
adr, horn, a division of a clan, pp. 37, 295, 542. 3 
Aidrpali, a Tarthar dairy, pp. 40, 66. 

Kadrpalikértmokh, the dairyman of the kagrpalt, p. 66, 

hadis mani, the bells of the punfr of the ¢, p. 91. 

Aidrvars, fireplace made of four stones, pp. 57, 583: 

hudupel or budubel, family, p. 545+ 

igh, daughter, p. 485. 

kiightr, a buffalo whose horns bend downwards, p. 47. 
Auguali, a sacred dairy of Taradr, pp. 41, 76. 

Augoatir, the buffaloes of the ugvali, pp. 41, 77- 
Augualikartmokh, the dairyman of the kugoali, pp. 41, 76. 
kilatir, buffaloes of the Nddrs f, p. 113. 

Kalinkdrs, a god, p. 188. 

Aunedsti, funeral laments, ete., pp. 385; 600. 

Karub, a Kurumba, p. 641. 

hiatrubddrchiti, Kuvumba sorcery, p. 262. 

hush (2 kadsh), structure for young calves, p. 26. 

huter, floor, pp. 62, 583. 

‘awn, the perineal band, p. 30. 

kivun or kapun, a vessel used at the kugvali of Taradr, p. 79. 
Awainar (kwointr), the tf name of the penndr, p. 103. 
Iwarkil, stick used at the fonfif ceremony, p. 178. 

Awarsam, name used in prayer, etc., pp. 216, 384, 614. 

Awoi, the milking-vessel of the # dairy, p. £9. 

Awointr spring supplying water for a # dairy, p. 85. 
Awoinirtpet, a wand used by the palo/ when milking, p. 90. 
Awotdrs, the calf-house, p. 26. 

Kwoten, a teu or god, p. 193. 

Kwoto, a god, p. 203. 

Azwoltiin, seat, p. 29. 

Awungg, the ordinary bell, p. 424- 

Kwirg, Coorg, p. 114. 

Mad, village, pp. 24, 338; head, p. 282. 

madnol, sacred day of village, p. 405. 

madol, Village people or clan, p. 36. 

madth, the churning-stick, p. 60. 
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maj, buttermilk. 
majpartv, a dairy vessel, p. 60. 

majvatitthkalvol, path reserved for women, p. 27. 
majvatuaitdrn, spot on which women receive buttermilk, p. 28, 
maitr, a barren buffalo, p. 47. 

mani, the sacred bell, pp. 40, 66, 424. 

mankagh, — er’s daughter, 488, 

manmokh, sister's son, pp. 484, 488. 





martir, the sacred buffaloes of the Kars clan, p. 68. ‘4 
mérip, one of the salt-giving ceremonies, p. 175. 
mérvainolkégr, the second funeral ceremony, pp. 337) 372+ 


masth, axe, pp. 575 585. 

matchuni, children of brother and sister, pp. 488, 512. 

Mév, a Badaga, p. 630 ; also sambhar. ’ 

meilbfdr, extra share, 560. 

meitiin, bed on right-hand side of dairy, p. 57. 

merkalérs, double hut, pp. 29, 318. 

mersghrsir, the whrsulir of Nodrs, p. 71. 

methkidi, place of cremation, p. 343+ 

miniapir, the whrsulir of Keradr, pp. 71, 192. 

mogil, forearm, also segment of forelimb of calf corresponding to metacarpus, 
p. 281. 

mogot, a cubit, p. 588. 

mokh, son, child, p. 485. 

mokhthoditi (mokhthodvatol), mode of union between the sexes, p. 526. 

mokhigrtoaiol, man who gives away a wile, p. 494- 

Mondardsetipol, Toda name of a tribe living in the Wainad. 

mdr, the name of buttermilk at the ¢/, p. 107, 

morkudriki, a ladle of the ¢f dairy, p. 90. 

mdrol, privileged visitors to a ¢f, p. 107. 

mirpun, a dairy vessel used to hold buttermilk at the //, p. 90. 

mordp, the ordinary salt-giving ceremony at the ¢#, p. 175. 

mi, a name given to several kinds of dairy vessels, pp. 58, 422. : 

muli or mul, a name for various plants, p. 145 ; also used for thorns, p. 194; and 
for the quills of a porcupine, p. 267. 

mutintrdditi, the ordination ceremony of the palikartmokh, p. 148, 

mun, mother’s brother and wife’s father, pp. 487, 492. i 

mérn, the sieve, p. 32. 

mirthvichi, anger, p. 260. a 

Naim or noim, the council, pp. 32, §50. : 

ndkh, a three-year-old calf, p. 47. 

nan, a young shoot, p. 145. 

nénmakud, a club, pp. 381, 586. 

ndrthpimi, a game, p. 596. 

nashperthir, sacred buffaloes originally given to Ni 

nédrkursh, middle room of a ie dairy, eer ve 

nédrvol, intermediary, pp. 258, 527. 
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nei, clarified butter or ghi, p. 50. 

nersatiti, a salutation, p. 304. 

neursidpol, name of the Aaltmokh at the migration ceremony, p. 139. 
neursitinkdrs, stones of ceremonial importance, pp. 129, 140, 438. 
nipd, stream, p. 26, 

nir, water, spring. 

nivddibudnddr, the initial stages of the ordination of the £éd/mokh, p. 153- 
nirdditi, the ordination ceremony, pp 144, 157+ 

nirsi, the fire-stick, p. 60. 

nidr, country, place ; sometimes used for ‘ ceremony.” 
nddrkaitchi, ancestors of buffaloes, p. 112, 

nddrodchi, a ruler, pp. 183, 186. 

mddrved, younger brother, p. 486. 

Notirsi, a goddess, p. 189. 

Ol or 32, man, husband, p. 489. 

of, a sacred syllable uttered in the dairy ceremonial, p. 65. 

On, a god, p. 184. 

Paiol, male relations-in-law, pp. 489, 492. 

Pabhwér, a river, 4183 also a god. 

pall or pajthli, the dairy, p. 26. 

‘palikdrtmokh (2 pajlikdrithtmokh), the dairyman, p. 39- 

‘alinol, sacted day of dairy, p. 405. 

staff used in churning, p. 52 

‘palol, the dairyman of a ¢f, pp. 42, 98. 

‘panidp, one of the salt-giving ceremonies, p. 175. 

Papun, a water-vessel at the f/, p. 92. 

(Pirkiil, stick used at the pondp ceremony, p. 178. 

parstrs, milk-leaves, p. 317+ 

‘parsir, buffaloes of the Kars é/, p. 117. 

parskadrvenma, vessel to hold butter, p. 58. 

pasthir, the sacred buffaloes of the Teivaliol, p. 39- 

‘patat, vessel to hold milk, p. 58. 

‘patatmér, part of the dairy where the more sacred vessels stand, p. 58. 
pétatpur, the more sacred objects of the dairy, p. 58. 

‘patcherski, the husked grain of patnt (samai), p. 580. 

‘Patol, one who has held the office of palol, p. 104. 

‘pltun, screen separating the two rooms of a /f dairy, p. 86. 

‘pv, threshold. 

‘péonersatiti, saluting the threshold, p. 65. 

Pedy, a Tamil. 

pelk, the lamp, p. 60. 

(pelkkodichiti, the ordination ceremony, p. 144- 

(pelkhatitthwaskal, fireplace at a ¢f dairy used in lighting the lamp, p. 92. 
‘fem, a plateau or a gradual slope of a hill. 

pen, butter, p. 58. 

‘fenndr, the string supporting the Ain, pp. 30, 572. 

‘pep, buttermilk used ceremonially, pp. 64, 166. 
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pepeirthti, a rite at the kidrpali, p. 67. 

pepharicha or pepkarichti, the ceremony of making new pep, p. 166. 

pepharmus, the milking-place of a ¢f, p. 85. 

peplorsum, a dairy vessel of the 4, p. 89. 

‘Pepati, the rite of drinking buttermilk at the ordinary dairy, p. 783 also the 
ceremonial drinking of buttermilk by buffaloes, p. 135. 

perithir, buffaloes of the Nodrs /#, p. 113. 

‘perktirsol, the lower stage in the office of Add/mokh, p. 105. 

Perot, an ordinary person, not ordained to any dairy office, p. 39. 

perststr, sacred buffaloes originally given to Melgars, p. 69. 

persin, the vessel in which milk is churned at the ¢/, p. 89. 

fersinir, the sacred buffaloes of a ¢#, p. 84. 

perkd, elder, p. 485. 

petuni, a piece of tuni, p. 105. 

‘Plan, grandfather, p. 485. 

‘pldv, grandmother, p. 486. 

pilikoren, sorcerers, p. 255. 

pilinortiti, offering of a ring, pp. 294, 306. 

Pilétlpol, a sorcerer, p. 255. 

pllittvichi, sorcery, p. 255. 

Pineipir, sacted buffaloes originally given to Pan, p. 69. 

Piri, contributions from relatives by marriage, p. 396. 

Pddrshtuni, the loin-cloth of the falol, p. 103. : 

‘Poh, the conical and other sacred dairies, p. 45. 

pohkartpol, the dairyman at Kanddrs, p. 79. 

pokvelkdrs, seat on which the palo/ sits, pp. 87, 96. 

Pohvet (pohpet), a wand used by the palo! when praying, pp. 89, 96. ‘ 

‘Pil, a calf of one to two years, p. 47. ; 

‘Pdim, a portion, a division of a clan,"pp. 37, 544. 

primachok, a dairy vessel, p. 60. 

Pon, festival, pp. 85, 161; up, —p. 3833 see also p. 496. 

donkértvaimokh, boy who takes a leading part at the frndrtiti ceremony, p. 302. 

Ponnol, festival day. 

Pontip, « salt-giving ceremony at the //, p. 177. 

Pormunkursh, outer room of dairy, p. 56. 

pildrshtiptr, the wirsulirof Kars and Téridr, p. 71. : 

phkiriputkali, the ornamented cloak, p. 572. 

iil, surroundings or outskirts, p. 85. 

Piiliol, relatives with whom marriage is prohibited, P- 509. 

puncthalvol, path reserved for the dairyman, p. 27. 

puntr, the ordinary buffaloes of a ##, p. 84. 

punrs, a name for two days, p. 142. 

piirsir, buflaloes of the Kars é#, p. 117. 

pursilipini, the ceremony of giving a bow and arrow during pregnancy, p. 319. 

Pat, a stirring-stick, p. 60. : 

path pep, the buttermilk obtained in the pepkarichd ceremony, p. 169. 

putitr, ordinary buffaloes, p. 39. 
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putkali, the cloak, pp. 30, 571. 

ipushars, seclusion-hut, p. 313. 

pusktlpimi, the ceremony of throwing earth at a funeral, p. 344: 

‘Satimad, a village of especial sanctity, p. 421. 

sedvaitasmokk, name of the woman in the mokithodité union, p. 526. 

Tadri, pole used in funeral ceremonies, p. 376. 

tadrp, the loin-cloth, p. 30. 

Uf, fern. 

tagdrs, a chain. 

tarstr, buffaloes of the Pan ¢f, p. 119. 

Tarthérol, one of the two divisions of the Toda people, p. 34. 

Jrdpunkudi, hole used at the salt-giving ceremony at a Tarthar village, p. 177. 

térvali or tarpali, the lowest grade of Tarthar dairy, pp. 40, 61. 

térvalikdrtmokh, the dairyman of the térvali, p. 461. 

tasth, the bars in the opening of a pen, p. 153- 

tazmokh, woman, wife, p. 489. 

tedshk, a ring used in carrying dairy vessels, p. 60. 

Teikirsi, a goddess, p. 186. 

teiks, stone or post at which a buffalo is killed at a funeral, p. 349. 

Teipakh, the Paikara river, p. 418; also a god, p. 187. 

teirtir, buffaloes of the Nodrs ff, p. 112. 

Teivatiol, one of the chief divisions of the Toda people, p. 34- 

tek (tekh?), basket, p. $7- 

férersthi, custom of transferring wives, p. 523 

tersamptpimi, « ceremony of childhood, p. 333. 

tersantirikiti, the rite of putting curd or milk on the bell, p. 66. 

tesherst, a qualifying ceremony for the office of palo, p. 154. 

teshnbr, the first stage of the ordination ceremony of the falol, p. 157. 

teu, god, p. 182. 

teukwoi, clay vessel made at the fonfp ceremony, Pp. 179. 

teuol, diviner, p. 249. 

teutittusthché, ceremony of lighting a fire on a hill, p. 290. 

#4, the most sacred dairy institution of the Todas, pp. 42, 83. 

ir, the buffaloes of the ¢/, p. 425 also used of a special group of these buffaloes 
at the Nodrs ¢/, p. 112. 

tkelfindv, Badaga associated with a ff, p. 98. 

# mad, a village or place belonging to a #4, p. 83. 

fralthwaskal, fireplace at a ff dairy used to cook food, p. 91. 

forsum, the # name of the ma, p. 89. 

4, the buffalo-pen, p. 26. “ 

tidr, a sacred tree, pp. 67, 433. 

Akitthkdrs, stone lifted as a sport, p. 597. 

takulir mani, a bell used in the funeral ceremonies, pp. 376, 424- 

tin, a seat or bed, p. 30. 

tuni, the grey garment used by many dairymen, pp. 72, 572- 

tuninértiti, offering of a tuni, pp. 294, 305- 

tunitusthkélimokh, the full kaltmokh, pp. 105, 152. 
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tArdvali, the cooking-pot of a /f dairy, p. 90. 
tri, knife. 

twadrindr, material made by the Todas, p. 574. 
Oldrwirthkars, a wand, p. 60. 

ulkkursh, inner room of dairy, p. 56. 

‘untr, buffaloes of the Nddrs ¢f, p. 112. 

Appun, a vessel of the ¢ dairy, p. 90. 

fApunkudi (? Appunkudi), hole used at the salt-giving ceremonies, p. 176, 
Arvatpimi, ceremony during pregnancy, p. 313. 

fithdren, people who apply certain magical or medical remedies, p. 263, 
‘Atpol, medicine man, p. 263. 

Wak, vessels burnt at the dsdramkédr, p. 381. 

warstr, buffaloes of the Nodrs /, p. 112; and of the Pan /#, p. 119: 
‘wash, grain-pounder, p. 32. 

waskal, fireplace of three stones, pp. 57, 582, 
watrsol, the dairyman of the warsuli, pp. 40, 72, 74. 
wirsuli, a Tarthar dairy, pp. 40, 71. 

wirsullr, the buffaloes of a warsuli, p. 40. 






INDEX 


The numbers in Clarendon type refer to the most important places 


where the subject is considered. 


A 


Abduction of women, 525, 535) 554 

‘Adoption, 549 

‘Adultery, §25, 529 

Aisthetic appreciation, 26, 570, 715 

‘Afterbirth, 190, 323 

‘Age, telling, 416, 469, 480 

Alcohol, 476, 581 

Ancestor-worship, 446 

Ancestors, offerings to, 293, 297, 309 
taboo on names of, 462 

Anniversary ceremony for the dead, 


373 
Archeology of Nilgiris, 711, 717 
Arrians, 402, 717 
‘Arrow, 280, 333, 586. See also Bow 
Ashes, put on face, 269, 324, 326, 


579 
Astronomy, 592, 634 
Atonement, 274, 298, 300, 306, 310, 


449 
Aunt, paternal, 332, 488, 500 


B 


Badagas, 6, 15, 29, 90, 98, 102, 108, 
133, 137, 160, 181, 237, 261, 323, 
336, 342; 377, 541, 550, 559, 589, 
594, 598, 604, 616, 624, 680, 694, 
705, 723 

Barley, 60, 321, 332, 380, 435, 600 

Basil, holy, 435 

Bastardy, 531, 546, 665 

Bathing, ceremonial, 103, 303, 307; 3175 
354, 390 

BCH pita 

ees, 118, TOT, 196, 198, 21 

Begging, 7, 202 


Bells, 40, 66 ef sey., 197, 208, 235, 
352) 376, 383, 389, 419, 424, 447, 
712, 725 

Betting, 386, 597 

Birch, Mr., 472 

Blood, 201, 282, 375, 390 

Boar, wild, 138 

Bones, used in sorcery, 259 

as relics of dead, 365, 697 

Borrowing, of customs, 319, 377, 410 

424 435, 451 555s 579s 594 33) 


7 
of words, 484, 602 
Bow and arrow, 199, 319 et sey. 366, 
376, 381, 392-5, 397) 516 ef seg., 
$35) 539, 547, 586, 639, 697, 705, 


7 

Brahman, 75 

Brahmanism, 4, 718 

Breeding of buffaloes, 48 

Breeks, Mr. J. W., 14, 16, 103, 184, 
199, 203, 207, 211, 287, 313, 365, 
3775 385 423, 428, 444, 473, 55% 
72; $79, 596, 604, 609, 610, 612, 
13, 630, 635, 636, 639, 640, 712 

Bribery, 508, 525 

Bride-price, 502, 522 

Bronze, 118, 207, 712 

Broom, 32, 72, 135, 246, 381, 585, 
69) 


7 
Buddha, 591 
Buffaloes, 47 ef sey., 428 

creation of, 184, 186, 188, 192 

giv salt to, 175 

illed at funerals, 349, 375, 390 

tions of, 123, 204, 406 
lerings of, 292 
ownership and inheritance of, 70, 


mi 
of 


560 
pedigrees of, 470 
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Building, 584 
Burial, of children, 324, 391, 479 
of afterbirth, 323 
of ashes at funeral, 382 
vestiges of, 402 
Burnell, Mr. A. C., 476 
Burton, Sir R., 439 
Butter, 50 
clarification of, 242 
Buttermilk, 50, 64, 107, 166, 209, 


242 
put on bell, 247 


c 


Cairns, 219, 444, 451, 619, 712 
Caldwell, Bishop, 603 
Calendar, 590, 634 
Canarese, 494, 602 
Caste, 34, 679 
Cat, 284, 431, 433 
Cat's cradle, 600 
Caul, 324 
Caves, 184, 190, 191, 224 
Celibacy, 80, 99, 236 
Census, 469, 473 
Cephalic index, 18, 708 
Charms (amulets), 269, 333, 428 
Chieftainship, 551, 556 
Childbirth, 313, #3 
Children, 18, 576 
funerals of, 391 
Chillies, 103, 266 
Christianity, 458 
Churning, 52 é seg. 
Churning-stick, 60, 89, 108, 111, 126, 
134s 135s 185 190 
Cicatrices. See Skin-marks 
Clans, 16, 34, 186, 505, 631, 643 
gods of 449 
Cloth, giving at marriage, 502, 537 
699, 705, 717 
Cloth-giving ceremony at funeral, 358 
et S¢4-1 396, 537, 701, 717 
Clothing, 30, 571 
ancient, 196, 237, 330, 366 
of dairymen, 62 ef sey. 
of dead, 342 
Clubs, 381, 383, 586, 715 
Coagulation of milk, See Curd 
Cochin, 699, 711 
Coconuts, 361 
Colour-blindness, 532 
Communion with the divine, 232 
Conception, miraculous, 191, 196 
Cooking, 581, 728 
Coorg, 114, 697, 705 
Corroboration of evidence, 10 


Council, 550 
of gods, 182, 444 

Counting, method of, 590 

Cream, 168, 

Creation, of buffaloes, 49, 184, 186, 

188, 190 

of man, 184, 459, 640, 711 

Cremation, 337, 343; 361, 403 

Crime, 553 

Crooke, Mr. W., 586, 696, 698 

Cross, 199 

Crow, 139, 269 

Curd, 49, 64, 171, 242 

Cursing, 138, 140, 194, 196 


D 


Dairy, 38 ef seg., 231, 422 
as funeral-hut, 339 
imitation, 315, 324, 330 
offences against, 295, 399 
orientation of, 46, 116, 436 
purification of, 128, 136, 160, 163, 
_ 169, 179, 305 
Dairy-vessels, §8, 89, 133 
buried, 167, 242, 422 
burnt at funeral, 379 
imitation, 315, 324. 
paribcation of, 109, 136, 163, 168 
Dairymen, 38 ef sey. 
gods as, 185, 104, 448 
sanctity of, 448, 680 
Dancing, 378, 384, 6or 
devil-, 249 
Days, lucky, 410 zs 
sacred, 405 
Death, origin of, 185, 400 
Deathbed, 341 
Debt, 566 
Deception, 257 
Defilement, 181, 234, 315, 426 
Deification of mortals, 193, 203, 446 
Demon, 269 
Descent, female, 546, 709 
laws of, 546 
Disease, 215 
Divination, 249, 309, 384, 392, 450, 
635s 703, 725, 
Division of labour, 249, 271 
Divorce, 508, 525, 535 
Dog, 196, 267, 433 
Dowry, 504, 563 
Dravidians, 404 
Dubois, the Abbé, 5, 7or 
Dung; buffalo, 32, 142, 151, 173 
196, 205, 228, 305, 406, §8 
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Eagle, 1 
Ears, ‘of drcrifced calf, 284 
split, of calf, 278, 302 
Ear-piercing, 334, 391 
Earth in ceremonial, 163 ef seg. 295, 
343 of seg, 390, 402 
Earthworm, 265 
East, 46, 94, 136 
Eclipse, of sun, 592 
of moon, 593 
Eighteen, 98 103, 184, 415 
Eldest son, special portion for, 560 
Elephant, 387, 712 
Emblems, 425, 585 
ndogamy, 34, 504 
Evasion of ceremonial laws, 328, 406, 
454, 519, 670 
Evil ae 268, 332, 333) 387, 636 
Exchange of brother and sister, 522 
Exogamy, 34, 505 
Expenses of ceremonial, 305, 935 
method of sharing, 544; 55 
Expiation, 149, 554 


F 
Face, ceremony of uncovering a childs, 


1 
eercwarts bi crerrationy 208 
Family, 541, 545) 558 
average size of, 474-7 
Fasting, 126, 133, 135, 168, 170, 291, 
294, 303; 305; 307; 354; 370 390, 


592, 593 
Fatherhood, 322, 517, 5475 564 
Faweett, Mr. F., 331, 402, 697, 707, 


717 
Feasis, 8%, 161, 164, 167, 169, 170, 
232, 292, 304, 305, 306, 310, 321, 
3582 3355 369 405, 409, 524, 558 
192,597, 062 
Ferns, 38° 128, 129, 180 
Fertility, 474-7 
Finicio, Father Y., 99, 104, 250, 635, 
693, 721 
Fire ceremony, 290 
making, 437, 581 
"sanctity of, 437 
» special wood for, 148, 152, 158, 
. 276, 344, 379 438 
Fire-sticks, 60, 291, 438, 582 
Five, 91, 257, 413, 
Flesh, eating, 209, 285, 290, 640, 


727 
of sambhar, 309, 432, 456 
Floods; a5 c 


Th 


Flowers, telling time by, 32t 
telling age by, 415 

Folk-tales, 47, 114, 664, 676. See also 

Mythology 

Food, 580 
for the dead, 361, 380, 382 
restrictions on, 103, 370, 406 

Fords, 131, 418 

Frenzy during divination, 253 

Fright, remedy for, 268 

Frog, 265 

Funeral ceremonies, 337 ef seg., 727 

Future life, 397, 403 


G 


Gall-bladder, 281, 284 

Games, 385, 596 

Genealogical method, 11, 461, 465, 
483, 619, 691 

Genealogies, 461, 565 

of buflaloes, 470, 548 

Geographical position, 4 

Ghi. See Butter 

Gifts, of butaloes, $20, 33% 396 3964 
562 


of money, 329, 335, 396 
God, a supreme, 386, 456, 595 
Gods, 182, 443 

Hindu, 211, 251, 273, 457 
Gourd, 203 
Government, 101, 550. See Council 
Great Bear, 594 
Greetings, 497. See Salutations 
Grigg, Mr. H. B., 472, 557, 679 
Guimet Museum, 75 





H 


Haddon, Dr. A. C., 3 
Hair, as funeral relic, 364, 379 
cutting, 103, 333 
in magic, 257, 267 
methods of wearing, 369, $74, 724 
tying, in ceremonial, 92, 221 
Hairiness of Todas, 18, 708 
Half-breeds, existence of, 532 
Hand-burning, ceremony of, 313 ef seg, 
306, 394 
Hare, 592 
Harkness, Capt. H., 14, 15, 26, 159, 
287, 422, 427, 429, 437, 473» $16, 
536, 563, 574s 579; 610, 620, 630, 
632, 650, 664, 672, 695 
Head, covering the, 345, 365, 367; 3695 


394 
Hell, 399 
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Hero-worship, 446, 452 
Hills, fire ceremony on, 290 
relation of gods to, 183 ef seg., 443 
Hinduism, 269, 457, 696 
Hindus, customs borrowed from, 273, 
410, 579 
objects borrowed from, 90, 108, 381, 
572 
Hoe, 268, 402 
Homicide, 195, 197, 261, 262, 555 
Honey, 191, 266, 291, 321, 361, 500, 
580, 592, 642 
Hos, 697 
Hough, Rey. Fj 395 472, 695 
House. See Hut 
Hunter, Sir W. W., 604 
Hut, 28, 220, 583 
funeral, 339 ef seg. 
imitated in ceremony, 328 
mud, 313, 584 
ownership of, 558 
Hypnotic condition, 254 


I 
Idols, 426 
Illness, 251, 256, 297, 306, 309, 371, 
399, 408, 525, 557, 578, 626 
Images, 458 


Impurity, 102, 131, 135, 244, 326, 327, 
403, 567 

Incantations. "See Spells 

Incest, 156, 505, 530 

Infant’ marriage, 502, 523 

Infanticide, 478, 518, 520, 554, 691 

Inheritance, 11, 560. “See also Descent 
of magieal powers, 249, 256 
of youngest son, 559 

Insects, 215, 265 

Intelligence, 20, 531, 551, 567 

Intermediaries, 234, 25! 

Tnvocation of deities, 229 

Trulas, 6, 191, 210, 642 

Tzhavas, 700 





J 


jackal, 43, 
jaggery. See Sugar 
jealousy, 194, 399, 516, 530 
Jervis, Lieut. H., 431 
Jews, 459, 710 
jen to the next world, 398 
upiter, 595 


K 


Kanisans, 699 
Keloid, 578 


Keys, Mr. W., 1, 472, 694 

Kidneys, 281 

Killing calf at sacrifice, 279 

Kin, salutations to, 320 

duties of, 498 

Kinship, 483 2 

Kite, 204 ef sey. :‘Z 

Knee-cap, 365 « 

Knife, 280, 333, 381, 585 

Kois, 698 a 

Kotas, 6, 48, 52, 108, 121, 195, 197, 
200, 364, 377, 397, 585, 635, 715 

Kurumbas, 6, 185, 191, 200, 201, 209, 
262, 378, 555, 632, 640, 641 
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: 
Q 


Lameness, 199, 210, 251 

Laments, funeral, 356, 384 ef seg., 490 

Land, ownership of, 6, 557, 632 

Language, 602 

Leaf-cup, 75 

Leeches, 399 

Left hand or side, 92, 145, 239, 2735 
.342, 355, 366, 528 

Levirate, 519 

Life-token, 423 

Light, reverence to, 34, 213, 437 = 

Limes, used in sorcery, 259 

Liver, 281, 284, 286 . 

Lizard, 265 

Luck. See Days and Omens. 
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M Be 
Macpherson, Licut., 694 yw 
Magic, 249. See Sorcery 
Malabar, 378, 459, 641, 688, 696, 698 
Malayalam, 250, 254-5, 602, 702, 
ead 698 
arriage, 313, 321, 502 
after death, 306, 352, 514, 701 
communal, $31 
Marshall, cab 14, 48, 91, 159, 2) 
341, 363, 427, 434, 470, 479, 4) 
548, 610, 612 oe 








Measures, 588 $ 
edicine, 209, 323, 6: 3 
Medicine-men poe <4 
‘Memorials of dead, 440 * 
Migrations of bufaloes, 123 -- 
Milk, given to the dead, 342 


restrictions on use of, 68, 102, 370, 


sanctity of, 68, 231, 239, 429 


ul 
water regarded as, 318, 327, 329 
Milking, 53,1187)? 7379.0) 
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“Money, 114, 325, 329, 360, 361, 380, 
396, 405-6, 590, 659 

_ Venetian, 590 

‘Monsoon, 18: 

‘Months, 590 

Moon, new, 132, 157, 167, 169, 170, 
175) 291, 300, 315; 319, 327, 308, 
389, 390, 411, 436, 590, 582 

© full, 411, 436) 592 

figure in the, 592 

Morality, 23, 476, 529 

Morgan, Mr. L., 494 

Mother-right, 547 


Mourning, 339) 343; 355-6, 365, 374 
ae ee ge 355-6, 365, 374, 


© for buffaloes, 356 
Mud-house, 313 

Mundahs, 607 

eae te Sar ¥ 
Music, 364, 382, 600, 

Muzzy, Rev. C.F, eS 
‘Mysore, 108, 187, 193, 705 
Mythology, 3, 77, 111, 116, 118, 121, 
122, 182, 219, 228, 287, 400, 431, 

439; 592; 595; 640, 647, 664 
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“Naickers, 698 
Nails (of fingers), 103, 268-9, 365, 406 
Nairs, 331, 699 ef se 
Nambutiris, 699, 701, 707 
‘Name, change of, 625 

giving, 332 

Names of bells, 115, 117, 120, 208, 


—” bows, 320 
buffalces, 47, 69, 71, 81, 113 
dairies, 43, 113, 117, 110, 649 et seg. 
personal, 619 
+ sacred, 216, 614 
taboo on, 6: 
Nasal index, 18, 708 
Nicknames, 624 
Nine, 160, 415 
Numbers, sacked, 412 ef seg. 
uneven, 154, 412 
Sve_also Three, Five, Six, Seven, 
Nine, Sixteen, Eighteen 
Numerals, 588 





oO 


Offerings, 274, 292 
te Tina gods, 457 

Omens, 185, 201, 273 

Omentum, 283 » 
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Opium, 476, 555, 581 
Ordination, 144 ¢” seg. 168, 276, 389, 


Orientation, of houses, 583-4 
of dairies, 46, 116, 436 
Origin of Todas, 693 ie 
naments, 103, 155, 322 341, 361 
376, 382, 528, 563, 579, 728 
man wears woman's, 376, 381 
Ouchterlony, Capt., 472, 477 


P 


Padfield, Mr. J. E., 698 
Pandavas, 613, 695, 699 
Panyas, 210, 264, 642 
Paramours, 366, 526 
Pasturage, 123 
Paternity, 548. See also Fatherhood 
Paths, 26, 86, 105, 126, 224, 225 
Pedigrees, See Genealogies 
Personification, of dairy, 423 
of bells, 426-7 
of forces of nature, 447 
Perumals, 710 
Phallic worship, 447 
Phoneties, 605 
ssical characters of Todas, 18, 707 
ments, 79 
Pigs, 398 
Pleindes, 593 
Poetry, 
Polyandry, 2, 464, 515, $31, 533 ¢/ Seif.» 
538, 568, 690, 699, 705, 725, 727 
Polygyny, 464, 519, 521, 549 
Polynesia, 461 
Pope, Rev. G. U., 435; 603-4, 610, 
70% 
Population, 471 
Porcupine, 267, 594 
Possession, of men by gods, 200, 451 
of buffaloes, 451 
Pot broken-at furreral, 383, 698, 701 
Pounder, 32, 72; 135; 195, 246, 381-2, 
399, 440, 585; 697 
Prayét, 65, 76, 92, 94 96, 98, 114, 
126, 1285 135, 136, 1, 18 149, 
163, 168, 173, 174, 180, 182, 192, 
204, 207, 211, 918, 235, 270, 278, 
286, 288-9, 291, 303, 306, 307, 
310, 312, 32% 334 401, 422, 450, 
453) 4575 571, 614, 621, 639, 647 
relation to spell, 272 
Pregnancy, ceremonies of, 313 ¢ seg. 


Property, 40, 70, 311, 392, 464, 541). 
549, 57. hae 
Prophecy, 198 rl neh 
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Propitiation, 274, 292, 311, 401, 449 
Punishment, 298, 310, 449 
vicarious, 351 

Punnett, Mr. R. C., 474, 532, 691 

Purgatory, 399 

Ipustieation, 020 1aql of ae7. 3075 377 
» 433, 684. See also Dairy, 
iry-vessels, Bathing 

Purity, 244 


Q 


Quarrels, 257, 260, 295-6, 554 


R 


Rain, praying for, 215 
Rargaciaris ir. Ke 44738 
Rats, 398, 431 
Red cloth, 254, 361 
igments, $79 
cies, 608 


Ri 66) 
Relics, 364, 367, 373 ef sep., 428 
Religion, 442 
degeneration of, 312, 453, 460, 714 
relation to magic, 272, 439 
Rib, creation of woman from, 184, 458 
Rice, Mr, Lewis, 114 
Riddles, 599 
Right hand or side, 239, 273, 325, 342, 
8, 


348, 3 

Rings, 174, 185, 201, 306, 361, 366, 
428, 519 

Ritual, 38, 231, 452, 718 


River-gods, 187, 250, 418, 444 
Rivers, 418, 501 





Ss 


Sabbath, 411-2, 459 

Sacrifice, 210, 219, 241, 274 

Salt, 142, 166, 174, 175 ef sey., 232, 
263-4, 285, 321, 335, 72, 727 

Salutations, 31, 34, 65, 95, 101, 189, 
258, 278, 304, 320, 332, 356, 399, 
41f 419, 496; 502, 528, 630, 036, 

1 


to buffaloes, 355, 429 
to the dead, 343, 370, 379, 498 
to jackal, 432 
to tiger, 431 
Sambhar, 49, 71, 191, 201, 309, 387, 
432, 030 


oras, 
Sastri, Mr. Natesa, 321, 3 8 
Schmid, B., 15, 591, 608°” >> 
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Sea, 121, 425 
Seclusion, after childbirth, 245, 295, 
824, 697, 705, 717 
at puberty, 538 
during pregnancy, 313 
Servitude, 566 
Seven, 57, 145 ef Seg. 228, 349, 385, 
387, 414 
Sexes, proportion of the, 472, 477 
Shaving head, 195, 268, 391, 576, 663, 


684, 727 
of child, 18, 268, 332, 457, 576 
Sickle,.141, 714, 724 
Sieve, 32, 72, 135, 246, 381, 397, 586, 
639, 697 
Sin, 292, 300, 310, 37, 399, 554 
Sin-bearer, 377 
Sirius, 594 
ister’s son, 395, 397, 498 . 
334) 385; 414 
en, 415 
-colour, 18 : 
-marks, §76, 633 
Smallpox, 209 
Snake, 138, 216, 265, 267, 419, 503, 










5, 710 
Soules Nts, care for, 267 
Social organisation, 34 
Sorcery, 171, 229, 255, 298, 450, 545, 
632, 635, 690 

of Trulas, 642 

of Kurumbas, 185, 309, 555, 641 
Spear, 203, 428, 712, 714 
Spells, 257, 259, 264, 270, 272 






Spirits, malignant, 403 

Spleen, 274, 282, 284, 433 - 
Springs, 85, 185, 219, 227-8 | * 
Squirrel, 265 


Stars, 379, 593 
Stone implement, 376, 390, 434, 585 
Stone, lifting, 252, 406, 439, 507 ‘ 


Stones, in magic, 257, 26; 
memorial, 439, 597 
people turned to, 187, 440 
sacred, 438 
Succession. See Descent 
Suffocation of sacrificial animal, 288 
Sugar, 137, 174, 321, 335, 361, 366, 





Salis aor 55. 

Sullivan, Mr..'356 

Sun, 94, 126, 128, 206, 214, 223, 226, 
324, 328, 331, 397, 486, 447, 592, 
194 


5 
Survivals, 312, 315, 330, 402, 
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5, S7h 585, 586, 685, 688, 
Symbolism, 363, 375 risiy 4 





Syphilis, 476 
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T 


Taboo, 231, 241, 494 
‘on names, 462, 494, 624, 625, 626 
Tail, cut, 278, 302 
Tali, tying the, 321 
Tamarind, 331, 702 
Tamil, 602, 702 
Tattooing, 578, 585 
‘Teak wood, 349 
Telegu, 494 
Thankigiving, 232 
Thatch, 258, 268, 291, 326 
Theft, 295, 555, 
© Thorns, as needles, 585 
Thread bridge, 399 
‘Three, 67 et'sey., 238, 264 ef seg., 278, 
303 ¢f sep. 315, 343 ef Seg. 412, 
Sor, 698 
Threshold, 65, 92, 128 145 ef sey., 
303 ef Sees 315, 331s 423, 548 
‘Thurston, Mr. E., 2, 14, 18, 255, 262, 
321, 323; 345) 363; 373) 374) 377 
379; 384, 5575574» 578, 580, 592, 
-7, 601, 610, 641, 642, 707, 


73 

Tiger, 138, 185, 189, 194, 214, 216, 
267, 417, 481 

Time, telling by means of flowers, 321 

Tiyans, 699 

Tobacco, 167, 295, 335, 361, S81 

Torres Straits, 3, 461, 404, 530 567, 


599 
Totemism, 432, 455, 54° 
Toys, 598 
‘Transmigration, 204 
‘Trees, 67, 185, 219, 433 
‘Truthfulness, 10, 13, 156, 439, 466 
test of, 421 
Turban, 419, 574 
Twins, 480 


U 


Uganda, 461 

Umbilical cord, 323 

Umbrella, 324, 381 5 

Unele, maternal, 190, 211, 226, 332, 
333) 334, 336 395» 444» 499, 500, 
547, 619, 630 


Vv 


Vedic sacrifice, 288 
Venus, 591, 593, 594, 620 
Village, 23, 644, 734 
ownership of, 558 
sanctity of, 419 
Villages extinct, 620, 651, 655, 675 
Vows, 293, 298, 306, 575-6 


Ww 


Wainad, 188, 190, 200, 209, 225, 250, 
338, 361, 381, 399, 420 
Walhouse, Mr. M. J., 255, 345+ 363 








383-4 
Ward, Captain B. S., 472, 528, 694 
Weapons, 381, 586, 716 
Wells. See Springs 


Whey, 50 
Whitehouse, Rev. Thomas, 693 
Widow, 241, 365, 367, 369, 370 
Widower, 241, 365, 3695 370; 394, 519, 
523) 571 
Wives, transference of, 309, 523 533 
et Seqey 554 
Women, and magic, 272 
exclusion from ceremonial, 135, 245, 
285, 300, 354 
intelligence, 22, 567 
position of, 566 
relations with dairymen, 62, 68, 72, 
78, 99; 103, 155, 236 
special paths for, 27, 673 
special work of, 32, 49, 263, 567 
Woo, special for fires, 148, 152, 158, 
174, 276, 438, 582 
special for funeral pyre, 344, 379 
‘Worms, 
Worship, 213, 441, 442s 448) 452, 453, 





Y 


Yama, 397 . 
Youngest son, special portion for, 559, 
560. : 
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